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■ ^'^^ : • 1 r i :r/:ncc- . Wor'>:ci's have bor;::?: to show a conc-Tn 
■ ibo^jt t:hf iiialiLy ot Ihoir work:nq 1 i . Vvyscns are ralkirr: 
ub'.v.it y.\L iuotierit. Wriat. is L^'^L quotient? Cualit:y of >;orkl::^ 
qur lent . The workv^rs are sayina thoy have a :'iqht to look 
5r _he quality of tjieir work life. 

Deterrr.inir>.: a method by which workers and nanagemei shar.;> 
oonr^-any policy -^:akin-7 has attractions for workers whi • b^ :.tc 
eciucated and who have, the abilify to participate in . : -.ir.,: 
thei^own ^obs. The ,<ind and quality o: education th : ve are 
gettiii.; today and the kind of decision n^a^ir.q skills h.;: 



riicniht.' wlu-n it has :^^c^;. :. : r-^^Juct' ion , Wnvn wo 

lo'^k tl'n' .V :'r::en • "k:^ voi-c n t r.K:roly :^r, a !i;ovc!nont. in which 

womc'i "ncouraq'.-a to ^ret >vi:fsiJo tlie home and to J^ny the 

V ! i .1: of th' hom* --^.iKer and 'tt;e cli 1 1 u- r ea rer roloi^r wc find 

:t ' h« ^ - s(?e- tt;} b(- qrei;itor chance that marit.il uissatis- 
1 action will result. When incorr.G pioduction is perceived as 
an inc:redie:;t at promotes qreator i;espGct between marital 

partners, we f that mascul ino-* f errin ihe , male-female, men- 

j- 

wouion -quality counteracts the ccppetiXiQi^ the dissatisf acr^ion 

that obser\'able when it is just an income producing activity. 
We find that tne women's movement has indeed sonie of th..- 
po tent ial for re leas ing men for di f f erent ro le de f ini t ions and 
releasing men from the pressures of being the sole provider and 
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a r 



c^' : r.i in*: : .r'. : 

mvi :r-. -Icir f am i i i os-~p.ir(\nLs an.i ::hil(:ron. T;u' ; • f*.Mi:.)n; i - 

nant pa;*t'rii has lKN_^n the Sii?\o kirKi o: pa t t.'Tf^ that: Wi* cbsfrvf 



an;; wnc:* ivy r.lo :;' a rr) virv.i 

^ ; aiM.^ ris as oa f rv/-: ;. iias i.t: . *rh«; : ^ - m 1 : y 
hist.c;iy :;• ',iiav Vvf': hav-- iiva\r^ :^"n a 



x:\ our ;Hub::rtj.\* Lociav. 



r; h o u I d 1 o : ) k b o o c i w ;^ a t ..h r ■ o e t. b 



an..: be;/:.)nd the kind of nryths that people brinq u:.^ v/fv n thi^-y 
say that there i.s sornothing. wroruj with the preser.t. Thev 
look b/ack to the past as if it had been that ideal Mane. 
Someone has said that what we do is imaqine our past and 
rGmeipher our future. We plan for the future as if it came 
out of our memories and what we thogqht was the past comes 
out of our imagination. Maybe we could uist turn that around. 
I su;5pect wha-t we would have to do i s bury the past. Leave it 
there. 

Caring for aged parents is one of thct major concerns that 
we^find among middle aged persons. Our concerns for child 
rearing and bringing our children to adulthood comes at a time 
when we are also concerned abo^t parent care and having to 
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New ^it) -ns 
• ^ n of o • r i G : . 
i nq ca r( -'^r. 

.1 r^so of ;":oso 1 :. an 
:-. ■ seek f ■. L f i 1 Irr^ent : < 
: : : their ( ; v 3 a t i s I ; c t 
di J : eren t k nd o f h \i: 
qrea tes t if • and . 

Some p- sons sc. k j : rience and ful : H \hoi:* nco.': 
for indivi lalism ai.d )rr growth. Sec ): ity minded people 

plan for future sav^n^ ■ anc: investment. Pc?rrons who are look- 
in^ for se. .rity primarily look for their security in things 
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'•' 'i : ■ . ' : i • ;■• ■ :■ !. :: i n li Mi 'ci . " rv^y ,i :'• ■ i n t •'■!•• ,: v ■ ■ : 
in he. , r : a t v.' r , i: : inill*.'!. 'i:\'-y ir«- il.:^^ :r:t- r*^** 

in }\.-\ . ..in : n t^'- 1 1 f,.'C t ua 1 .li^ject. 

The:. lorc i ^; what . persons c^.i 1 1 Lhc fiOfloninti ' 

lit""e5^ty. 7h<\t is the ' r.r^h "ss is on leisure' and r^a^erial 

things a:' u:;'>: for the l:^i5urc they t^rinc. Sori^'^ t irr.r-s t;v 
•iecionisti ■ Jil'^^style inclades cloinq without many thmn's 
)Ut nf CO: cern for the ecology. But when it comes to th*:- 
lutomobil- or tne boat travel, concern for tne c^colo'iy : - 
.)ftcn sacrificed for pleasuri^. Tihis lif^^style lo onu ::;,it 
qives a qreat dea] of concern" to parents ^ta: to moralists 
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a re a : ra i ^ n r-:. 



loca- 
scans 



:o tr.c- i^c tor. ^ 1 a 1 i-.r.act or. zr^o lahor for.':c-, 
:oi States stands ir. z:\c vorld, what are-scT,e 

.J ^"e mo-cility, tire ::.overr.en 
'r,o :oc-.3 states cf /'mnescta 
Icves us encucn corbie t 
r IS, we were never the Garae:: ci Liier. 
i:; trie Unitea States; tt vas just cur pe r cep 1 1 v. n . 

Most c: tne slides vhich I have selected ar^- baseu 
o n : t .~ ^ t a t •:■ s a a t a , ^.r,z s e \* e r a 1 v.' • e at in about i n n e 
s Ota. On C: i t n e s e c t s of this c h a n r: e i n c- u r a ^: e struct 
will o^- rerlectLrd m a cnanae m our r.edian age, where 
. : a ^ . o . , — . . p u ^ a t ^ a .* . i a y o u n c or t a ^ t Oi is a ^' t-' , a ^ j. i 
older. Im ISCO, the r^edj an aqe m the 'United States was 
sixteen. In 19B1 we exreot it to he 
year 200::, th:r^y-:'ive 

'^ouic. J. iKc t;.^ nake with yc e»- t.:":e median acn.' r,: f^iixteen 

wnere tr.c ynitt-d h* ites was in 1300; this :s where nan-/ Mf 



.ni r ty years : oy tov 
a r s . Th' * y » - a re ■ r a 'I n ■ r ,■ ^ ^* ^ 



the- develop m:- countries o:' thv world are toda'/ 



i ne 



r^euian are o: t n i r t y - f i vi- ' hrcuah thirty-seven . :; whcr» 
Nort:;er-n Surorean countri-.:, 5o..;o a;- v.-/'-:..'r: uu: C'^:: 
t o d a •/ . 
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soc^^ndary .1 \ — . • . 

.a:^:i L-;.i;:c-i t : on \ :\ : u I r- - r •.■ : r: 

s^loar cut: ono. i:'/: !. 

i>ubli.c and ncn- pi;b ] : /^lt^ v;jr^. . 
Oviucatic:;. wo ha\*o a :t*0!'o c I :• 

th-: rcai c:ianc:/.-s that, occ;::-*'<'d ; --^ •■-•i., 

is n -^u l; -.^ i^ropor^ inn c v h:.::': schoc^l a t: ^ , 

on to son:0 ^05 1- socoruia ry l-- i ;ica t. i -r; , ;; ; - * ;■ '■• 
i-^oople who araciuatc rror?- !:}.c:h school.* In 
Wisconsin and MmnesoLa we ar^/ ro::^,ii- I*.- a*. ,i :. ia-»^ 
to 95 percent of al] eighteen year olh- ^iraaaatm.: 
hiah school. There is just not nuich of a- o::.o-^>-r 
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'tn.: th;;-i, lil-wal 'tir-n:;. -rr. k.'^.-.; > ; r^: a -.i:::ir:al i; 

■^f labor avail ir>le or; the frmqc that ro;; 1 a caU^^.i on ::i 

Whcro do wi: s^^Mui ^ ntornat io:)a*l iy with labor s:ip;:iy? 
Wc ore really ai*for.-nt fror^ our inviust r i a • i zed cousins. 
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r:i:r<.>: Vho Social Sec-.i: : ^y Syst^^r;, 1:. 

cost:;. It. scorns to re -Me :.'onI question bccc^r-ios " rcn 

or oleven r^erc'^nt of one's lucovr^o s::fficicnt to pay mvc) a 

society that is coint; to havo a latgc jvurrbor; of the pc>:>ui,itio 

Dc> we really havv to pay a rr^ucn larqcr pcrct^ntaqe? Pension 
funds are qoinn to continue to h(/^an increasincj cost of 
noverrimen t . ' 



catv:.:ory a:- s -mo.; r ap:u- r s , ty;.;,i;rs, or sccr-Lar.. . In 
J.no cr:i:ii,, abo;;-: ]0 :iercen^ ar-' (-ni^loyoJ ir; const r-.:T ;cn, 
^0 :..ercf;;t are -ocha:;:cs or ro,;air L;or:.ons. m f ht; ^orv:c.: 
: :;,,;ust;r ovor ^r.c - t h i r .: arc i;. fofx'i service. if 

look a*. ?:h.- arowth of industry m the united States in • ■u- 
i'*70'::, wc have actually lost manufactur mc; jobs. Where 
have we qamod our jobs? In the services and the retail 
trades. What urew in the services? Mealth care, youmiuht 
say a quas i-publ icly supported service. What crew in the 
retail sector? Bating and drinkina establishments, Waat 
kind of jobs have been- created? Very low skills are 
required; minimal skills that we doubt will be publicly 
supported for training. 
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from which more peo:>l^- loft, 'h.ir. :^r.vcd to then: 

R]-iOcie Isilan.i, NcwVork, Pennsy I van : , Ohio, Indiana, Ill^noir, 
anc: Michi/ran; the :\fM-/y i nciv; s t. r i 1 areas of the Vnit.t.'.i i*i.>s. 
Florida has ihv hi;:hesr. i:ro;:,ort ion of population i xty- : -/o 
and over, over 16 percent:. Wisconsin has done really 
better than other Mid-westcrn states, and to the cha^irin 
of Minnesotans, even North Dakota, In 1975, for the first tinK* 
ever in American history, over half of all Arnericans have lived 
in the South or the West, and the reapportionment of the House 
of Representatives after the 19S0 census will, without question 
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: in 



IT) • lope- ; SMburb:> . 

In ^he la to P>60*s and early 1-I70's, a :u?w phcr.orv.oncn 

ooyan to occur an<: that 155 the arovth of non-iT.eMr::>Oi 1 v.ar: 

areas, the qrowth of small towns m the open areas. It is 
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that Lvo said to Adar as they I'-^ft t no rard^s^:. 'rut h'.:. 
wo are m an ano of t ra 1 1 ion . " 

I would like t: choose as rr / text, the writmcrs 
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iife oxpoctar^cy : :^ reas^, , iht 
women has .incro-aseci* 3y the tir.e we .^ci to l^^^j there ^ 
difference of between five and six years. .'^nothcr one rf tho 
big demographic facts of oi:r century has been I'-proved life 
expectancy. As was pointed out earlier, life excectancies have 
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loncror- : cause 



■: . .;i ^•^':'CL• nov Lt'cor-^v a riajor ciSTjoct of Arierican 

^a^lo ur *:v;or-r] r-;a r r i acres a:i'^ ciivorces iias crian^ed 
factor of tiw-^T. in the J.ast LhirLy-five years. 
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r,:.ij , tnir..-; h_;-iiity is a :aod hunar. ^ra:t. It's goor. 

■ it '3 :;ooa for you. r.e bo r.u~hlo first. In 

- ■ - » ; cple who arr- trained like I arr., arc probabl-,' srartcr 
estirr.atc. tnat, in 1975 the population of the United States 
voul J ue between 216 million and 24 4 million. As you recall, 
when Ms. .Reinhardt spoke, she presented you vith three proiec- 
tions and these correspond to the three that were made in those 
years. In 1975, we camo in at 213 million, which wasn't even in 
the range of either of the other two. Of course, in that time 
the birth rate was beginning to build up _ Thon - was begin- 
ning to peak out. I don't fault the demographers of 1953 who 
could hardly even see the precipitous fall in the fertility rate 
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licn, althojch I an, -:cing to c;rav/ soi^^vhat uifioren- :.::iplica- 
t lons^^I'heso abbreviated diac;rar-:s ar-^ here to show you about 
the age distribution m the united States. (Chart-Figure I) 
At t!.e turn or the century, about 52 percent of us were be- 
tween the a^jos : tv;enty and sixty- four; over 40 percent 
more were under age twenty; and about 4 percent were above 
age sixty-five. The point that I want to make is that we 
have already li\^ed thro'jgh se ven t'." - f ive years of rather 
dramatic change in the age composition of our population. By 
1975, about 10 percent of us were above sixty-five; about 
55 percent were between twenty and sixty-four; and only 
35 percent were below age twenty. 

Down below are two charts. (Figure I) One of them 
assumes a 2.3 ultimate total fertility rate. Remember that 
we are now down around 1.8 and that 2.1 is zero population 
growth. The second chart shows a 1.9 ultimate total fertility 
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zero m cr., case.: on experience m ether reentries. If we 
zeroed in on 2.2 fertility rates m the next fifteen years, 
at the year 2050, and that's aho^t tne; ;..-n. distcince ahead 
at the year 1900 is behind, about 14 - . ; r o, l.s would be 
up in classical retirement ages. P-'r;C.,.>. chat there are 
about ten percent of us now there; ab.r..^ -'G percent increase. 
In the normal worsting lifetime, ages tv;tn^-y through sixty- four, 
there would be about 56 percent, and ab- r 30 percent would 
be under age twenty; that's not much diirerent because we 
have 35 percent there now. At a 1,9 fertility rate, over 18 
percent would be over sixty-five; about 57 percent.^ between 
twenty and sixty-four; and about 25 percent under age twenty. 

One of the interesting things here is that, actually, 
.those numbers in the normal woxking lifetime change, but not 
that dramatically. But the major dependency burden changes 
dramatically. Instead of being at the lower end, the education, 
health care, playgrounds, parks end, they exchange places with 
old age income, health care, retirement homes, buses, and 
others. Of course this poses problems which are already here. 
A lot of your pediatrician friends are alreacy hanging out 
their shingles and teJling you that they are Doctors of 
Acolescent Medicine. They have to have somebody to treat. 
Who wou-d have believed that we would be -closing public schools 
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r r o.T! high school. So the i r.p I i c a t i o n s for education arc^ 
already upon us, not so.T^ewhere in the future. 

What are some of the possible implications of 
all of this? I guess the implications may be enorrous. For 
example, for the current Social Security System, one would 
anticipate, fiom where we are now, about an SO percent increase 
in tax 1 jtes if we maintained t'- am.e level of income and 
zeroed in at the 2.3 fertility level, and about 50 percent 
increase in tax rates if \:c zeroed in at the 1.9 fertility 
level by the year 2050. 

Implications for the military are there'L-also, because 
who fights wars? The young people fight wars. One of the 
problems of the Vietnamese War, there are lots of problems 
of the Vietnamese War, it was a limited war, and of course, 
it occurred at the time the "baby boom" boys were of military 
age; we couldn't use all of them. Part of the social stress 
of that age was the fact that, here was a war that fell on 
only a segment of the population. That 3egment is a declining 
segment, and if the United States continues the kind of military 
commitments it has overseas, does this mean a return of the 
draft? It may. It certainly means a lot of reorientation 
between the oles of the government, between the young and old. 
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by the young, rh^r we r.ec-d sor.e kir.-J cf reverse revc-u 
going :>ack zhe otner way. 

Ms. Heinhardt spoke, a r-~;ent ago, abcur unerr.p lovr.ent 
and I concur with her rer.arks completely. We will have e.T- 
ployrr.ent probler.s, but they will be different than the ones 
we have rir-ht now. 

Those are sorr.e of tht^ issues that you, as citizens 
and educational and business rr.anagers, are going to be wrest- 
ling with for the next few years. They aren't as dramatic 
as the OPEC Oil Embargo. It won't have that kind of over- 
night impact. We can manage there; but I hope you will 
avoid what many of my colleagues in education did, to my 
eternal mortification; they did their projections for se /eral 
years with a ruler and when I road some of the things that, 
heaven forbid, I even wrote in 1968 about what I thought 
_'g11g7-- enrollments would be now and in the early 19S0's, 
It embarrasses me. If I had only gone down to the library, 
and it^s in almost every public library, and opened up that 
"Bi.-; Blue Book" called Vital Statistic s in the United States, 
I would have known I was wrong because those kids were here 
and all you had to do was go down and open that "Big Blue Book' 
and you could see it. I urge you to open the "Big Blue Book". 
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r::noritio:i home; created : :i the -ociety, at least within 
tno pasr ^on years, and soni- uisc;^. :; ion as to r;oci.il clas:^ 
or cducation-^.end to have fev;or children, this hemq a rr-.uch 
stronaer variable than, whether sor.ebody is a rr.inon.ty or not 
There was a qeneral discussion that boari: children aiu: 
workmq is. not incompatible for all jobs, but is mc^rivrtt ibl 
for some ]obs. Uazc] Bernhardt stared th.i'. basically, there 



■■ ' ■ • • - • ■•• • ^ : . . : . • : ic-lt f- 

* ' ' ' * ' ■ yy ' r * ' i ::-w.ii.\ k i rv i 

■■' ••■■i^-.l' V nc --wc :k .1 n ,r • ; 1 . j t. i or: . 

* • • ) ^ u :-i :>'*:' : v,' ,.i s t. .* i c* : \ or v > v 

'■ :-a:.:ujr •:iu:»r^ .-n.t.-c i !" ic skill iu ca t: i on . 

■ ' : " ''^ cn:-\c*.^:'nt'd about, t'r.i- l/ick or skills 

t.:i'''y va.T'' r.'L'cr i v i n. ; f : c^-i t.hc' vo.%i l loiia I 
^ "■ • ''■^^■y ::"^jr:-v:i t:c Tcol t.hat iT^anaaorxnl skill-. 
'"'' "■"'•^ ■•*— ii^^, wrifin:: skiiis, proble::. S(:i]\'i:K: skills 
.x!: : ^:v::-a;; 1 cat:. 1 on skills >.'ero very irnportariL thinc^s that 

srtoul ■ l.'arn ab( u*:; not just: specific traminq lor 
^ ''^^-^ -^^i->iness '■-aciar said that ho cju^jssed units of 

tno :.j.w:;viy woulci :-iave to do iroro specific trainincj than 
'hry h/iv boon doinq \n the past few ycar:^.. Somebody 
;ronr i-';n*ol rha* two billion dollars a year is being spent 
by II lustnes or. education. Tiicre was a general feeling 
thar in the future, those of us in education should take 
more seriously the general education functions and work 
closer With industry in this need to help them to do the 
training, specific training, on the job. There were a 
nuniber of discussions on the n-ed for life long learning. 
There was also a feeling that education should take place 
about ^h. arket and in the work place, not just in the 
four walls of the universities and vocational schools. 
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There was sr .: discussion about the fact, that there is a 
social clas3 base underlying the typo of education chosen 
by students. Wfiother they go into the armed forces, education, 
vocational schools, or into universities, there is also 
a feeling that there is a lack of proper education about 
potential careers. One of the business leaders felt that 
counseling in high schools is abominable. There were some 
feelings that maybe there was a need for n.ore counseling 
in the universities and technical institutes, in terms of 
future careers. There was a discussion about the inef f iaiencies 
that exist, presently, within and between the vocational 
schools and the universities, in terms of future careers. 



MR. BOZON: 

We still have a definite need' for what was termed 
"people skills". it was stated in our discussion group 
that we need to teach "people skills" in higher education, 
for this is the challenge of management. Also along those 
lines, there was an expressed emphasis on the need for 
better communication skills on the part or our graduates. 

The comment was made that the individual at the 
elementary level of education may learn how to operate^ a 
calculator or computer but once they get to the collegiate 
level they have to learn how to read and write English. 
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One of \he other areas discussed, and I think it has 
been presented, is. that we are not presenting solutions 
today, but rather problems or challenges that we need to face 
as educators and representatives from business and industry. 
Another one of these challenges is in the area that we 
call *'lag time". We need more specific identification of 
the labor market needs from the students' graduation date on, 
rather than information strictly based on present needs. 
That possibly, too often, we determine educational program 
establishment by presc . c needs rather than forecasted needs. 
Education must be flexible enough to react to changing needs. 

An interesting question or issue that came up was 
how do we get people beyond the psychological aspects or 
psychological barriers of going back to school? We need 
to address oursel- c-s to this as a, challenge. Another part 
of this question niight be looked at more from ar industrial 
standpoint. Are there adequate incentives tc provide a basis 
for continuing education? Are we as business people providing 
to our employees enough of an incentive so that they are 
"-ruly willing to return to a classroom situation, or to a 
learning experience, wherever they might be. 

I want to emphasize again the need express^ by our 
group for individuals, employers, and educators getting together 
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more often. We need to cot people in an "up-dating habit- 
second, we need to keep , ..uple involved in c^ducation; and 
third, wo need to bring tducation to the people; bv this 
I am implying, of course, that we bring education to the 
job. The point was very strongly made m our group that 
we do indeed have the mechanism; the question is "Are we 
using it efficiently and effectively in carrying out our 
appropriate -nissions as educational institutions?" 

Another -need that our group expressed was the need 
for competent individual to counsel students in career 
planning and development. We need ways of getting new 
information out to the people. As a supplement to oui 
discussion 1 brought ;.ometiiinu todav to share with you. 
I have been working in the state of Illinois for the last: 
thi -c vv-ar-., and carre upon mater i,;l that had been develop-- 
coope r i 1 1 v. i y througn industry ;inc. higher education 
(hj^:hor education incluima both the ^aocn 2 aureate pmgra.ns 
and the Vocational, Technical, an,; Aciult i,i on programs 

There is a tr<.-mendous arr-.cut! *. o: rna ?;(.' r i a ! -i. - ; , ■ - . i •- 
today in the way of i n : c rria 1 1 - 1 : v., : y ,5.-^ .- r-,.;i-. ■, t . 

■.■.i:-'-er oh]c-ct. ivos m pianning tor rh-,- :,;t v.,,; 
to. tak-' .1 this r.at,T i rr^ .■ t.'> t h i r;.-: :. ;• 

is a comiJi 1 : ; , , ■ • •■ . . ■ , ■ , . >. , . 
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career assistance and placement services. The tirst manual, 
"A Curriculum Guide for Pre-lJmployment Skills," is directed 
toward the student seekiru: emp loym.ent. . It covers all u1s:m.-c*.: 
of hov; to v;o about receivinq ' i n i orr-.^ t ion about lobs, 
sources of er;p loy:;:t\'it , data sheets, r<.-sjmt'S, i n i t i a 1 ^-nrit .jet 
With t ht • e iTif ) 1 oy ^ ■ r , v h a p : > l i c a t, i r^. r i :'\ , : n t • ad a n ce ■ n t , 
t e IT i na t i oii , .^nci :»''}oct:ior "hock. lApj-'niix •■>:;; )b:T \ . 

i« • ' > • w * ^r;-: r . i :r M 1 , " • • s •» - Ma :ui a i - Ca r< A . > ■ i > t i i 

f • i ace;'HT. • : v : , ** i . : : ■ -■ • -w • i :, : 

'y- ■ :\* as • ' ^ * / w we . : ■ i ;.v';s i t i « < ) ' : pons i b : I i r y : : 
: ■ :..>■!::.: r : ; , ■ : : p : V;- • ^: i - • , ar* as;^ : s r . ! A; p--:;d ■ > 

J ■ 1 t / ' . Tb \ • -rial z s ' ?. a; i ,i s y s ? vr- t • ■. 

wa> -^Tid Jr. ■■ :« s i )! ; ' ;ra:'- :'^<«d--!s. Mr . 

i- o 1 . H ■ k , Wbf ■ V/ ■; ' ■ 1 : ' \ ■ • : • - ^ l' ' b : 5^ p : < - p - c ? , .s\i :> 
t:'ai- ;1 :vfin! o,,' ■ : ' ri ■ . ""a*»ri,-i: --ripy r ■ • . 

i:^ : em : i :^', '.^'^ • • d b.>r y : -!.:;:':■:• ^ ; s w 



a.s wo can be? 

Th i s can ccr irn 



/^rt; WO, t.fjc oftt-n, usxn^: t:fK' 'xc^u,;!.- 

thfV have ru.'li::v'l. t h 1 1 I 

1 : 1..-:? V/f.a- ..:r.,>:: -hi.; r.v;; • ^-v- .i:. 

' -iis ; : : mc:: an : r : y v ,. ; : : . . . 

* " ^ * • -ir.^: • • v-.i.i-vi- : : • ^. ; • ; 
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' • ' : ' ■ ' - - ^ • ■ ! .Ki:; .n -nt' : ;i * . ^; . • it:'* ] i . 

•* ■ ■■ : .n'M tjr , ^-ly n.iv.- : a^'»-' 
ai-n-; w::- .i i ;, t. a rn;« - : : or. i nn^ r i*/ . 
nr^ v: ilr.o v^-^ -i.-fM^r a; an r;;ca r i ,-?na 1 

' * * o \n- -o Chan.:-, f--os-inIy a* : r\'> ; 

>■' , ^ r. ./'-av^^:' a :"»/.,";..: ^v. ncno: t r a ? n. ;n ? I * 

Wr- s/;. hur w i;- 'tn ;:n;;,f^ ♦ho 
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at "jnsidcr^ibl.- -nr,- ir. both t. .: r:e jr:J :-.onoy . iUismcss and 

pays" insofa: .. '.hat inix is conccr:\LJC with the n; i dd 1 c acn 'd 

W:Mt Will thi:: X ia.'tvvcon tJv worker, 

:sir^'v;;> a:\.! indus* ry , and t.ht^ : 'dd 1 i:^ 
•/i >r hand 1 ■ * ho xponsos inwA 1 n 

" - ' >' ar,: ! t- , 1 n * a..- L";; i r s y 1 ^; rons i r; 
i ^ V ■ ' I * '.a ' ; t ' : . a.- L .a' i . ■ av> : : v.) : 

d i : 1 :» ' " r i : • • a - :a : •/ . wh 1 d;.- : t 
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th^t promotions mean less to the employe^" today. in ''two- 
breadwinner" situations, families are applying som( very 
definite criterj.i in dealing with pronations leadin'-; . 
a move to anoth(.T part of the country. And, they are more apV 
in today's worici t,o reject promotions based on how much a 
promotion means in rt- ^ard to both of their work situations. 
liQkC Ls this goxM-i to affect today's youth who will be 
enterinc: the work force J 5 to 20 years from now? This may 
be an entirely new chailenct.^ to educators. But, if we are 
becor;uv: K;.s mobile du.' to these factors, perhaps the school 
w:.l 1 b-cone Cior;;r.r to th- renter ol liie and work. Perhaps 
people will uscpi u; ,n t;> school, the uni-ersity, and 
the vocational syst^-:^ for continuinq supj^ort at a placc^ of 
resici^^nci- tr.at will be more permanent. If this is true, then 
the real challen<;e of keeping up, koej i r.q in touch, keeping 
in much closer contact with the community .in., where it is 
qoinc; IS the chal.len^re to the :;ub:ic educational . • 
Ciuding tht^ uni'/ersity an: ^ ht: w ■ ,\ : tric-t:^. 

'•■•-^'-^y ' 1 :^ 1 *• • no'-i f(^r an educa': \ 

^ \ • The 'r-:-in^-T 

A i : an i r:. i r : . \ : . • ;^ : '■.]:.■ : ■ I ^ * 1 ^'^ line. 

' ■ r : : • ' . : • in * :> : - : : ::r : : , ■ : r ■ echno lony is 
^' t • - • ""'-^ :-:-r. . P.- :> -d to prepare students 

m how \. o r'ose.i rch 'P where • : : : ir-.- :^ and what to 

look for was nev' : ;: .i*.ir. ' : :>^ss an: ■ 
:rc!'P':- solv-ri'. V i y \ , someone whc r^r. ^ake ■ ly^r^'^lf 



or herself. This applies across the board. There is more 
emphasis on responsibility of our schools to teach citizen- 
ship, free enterprise, the political system, capitalism, 
good health and exercise. Teaching students not only to read, 
but how to enjoy reading and sports so that television can 
be minimized dmd constructive activities purr ^d. There 
needs to b'j an awareness of local su rroundinas and ^his 
will cause an awareness of what business and industry is all 
about. • 

Th^re was general consensus in che group that our 
schools tu.ich too many idealistic ideas and not enough real- 
istic concepts. Studer^ts become disillusioned and, therefore, 
disappointed when they have to accumulate smaller tasks be- 
fore being assigned a higher position. Students are as 
impatient as society is impatient. 
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KKACTOl'^: : ;^ . Ki :;; * ■• A\: ' : • 
Wt.- ^ . 

were discus Sc.: :.:y ■ ; • 

group . 

Wo trritvi t:o .:-^ro i p. . .■^i- • ■ 

industrvV- reaction ■ - \ \\ > 

somowh.:'. .an^pcred in^ca w:/ onl".' i : • 
seiitati/os m .nir qroii:, rf^^vevt-r; * ■ 
ag-v^ress ive , and c;:t:spoken, a;.: :rov: ; 
of view that wore .1 lit^ lo bit iitr't — ^^r^ 
of the ociucat- ..n our- /:rou:.; had lo-ko 
f rame-sor k . 

One of the n^aior prorisc ro^;it.s ^- 
our discussion was tht.^ . hclc consiet^t of 
that it has co be plar.aod for. I"' -.-ou 
most organisations view * ho ob.solosct ur.' 
as a necessc»/y expense tc r\.-. -ho 1: 
equipment iicwr^ds^ys doiofn'r w.-ar- out, :^ 
obsolt.'^o. An.: :"\..3t c: .0^, ir*' 
think of peopl • m that same 
nize that people need to be retrain- : an 
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r^rociuction anc: sales v/iil be mere ; 
all it c.::-. to oli::;ina-. the Heed fo. 
zh^ir produces, cinJ : 
on that laL.-^: ; .:r>';;t. 
Li u c a t o r s • 



A 1 L' ^ _ o O O r",' CO T: C T ^ ' - 

recocriizec: that tho nu:;ibor 
■ industries; that voiu.T^e of 
- - d ; that industry is d o i n o 
'^o produce anc: 3C"-11 
tney th^t, obviously, it has an intact 
u it nas an irtpact on vhat v/c io as 



'o rc 1 n >n , s te^ i ^ ■ c:- ' - ^ 



'ocationa I- 



^ ^ ^^-.i ^ c ; , ^. o _ 1 n u s t r y an a n a t u j i 



syst.-;::s can do for industry. Most of the convcrsarion was 
pretty basic;, - ■; :.!nrl.: 
ha'/-- our JM r 
:.jO r s t c- c : '/o f o ^ 



s prosentatio: . iiov;cvor, we did 
jntative arja:.:. try. and put t};]nos in be;., or 
' -^'-^ uaid 1--.:* t:-:oy loo> at jobs :n tv/o 



- -'P ^-^poc I f ica ] ] \' , v.'h 



.... u ^ . _ 



i:>/ .-icn oru:S oan 
o: tn- level vf wh ,v 
are Pi.lleu 
■ .i/o:-s ij. d 1 f : • • ren-o • 



ior-se 1 V. 



OS ar''': trr'-inabl- jobs; that 
t; b , r e CT a r d 1 •: ' s s 
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S'^'illc-d adn no::- sk 1 1 loii jobs anu incusnry can take care of thai 
anc c'.'er'j zmn^. else v; should be doir.:; one v;ay or another. ' 
::is conversation caused T:e to bo thinking a ^l^irtle bit difi-^-r- 
ently on — particularly vocat ^ onal- technical ' s responsiuili ties- 
on all levels of the jOb, what can we do? Most of us, particu- 
larly m the vocational- technical and the universit'/ s>'ster;, 
staging our turf for responsibilities, have been saying, "v;el|L, 
the policy-related, the research-based, and the managerial 
thGOr-_>^ IS the realrr^. of the university, and the practical and 
the skilled jobs are the realm of the voca t lona 1- teu.:nica 1 . " 
But the conversations with these industrialists yesterda'/ caused 
me to be thinkin. rather than in terms of jobs, more in terms 
of skills and concepts necessary to do a particular job. This 
is 'joing to y: '/e both systems even more headaches in stakinc 
out turf because it was kind of convenient stake ou^: that 
turf on the basis of a job, but .- ^'^v; v;e try and look at it, not 
'.^.nly within tha:. job-- not on ^bs-- iyjt within jobs. >;hose 

r ot ^ : . ^ .1 _ ^ ^ t ^/ J. .J ^t to pro'/iU''_: ■ lin uypes o! 

educational training is go:.:.; f.u mak-: it oven more 
:.:u- som^-:)in^i th:t has to be faced. 

V;- had th^j jHU^ I co::oern tdiat tij^' n^..-w e::^;.. Icy ev' 
as prou .c ;:i vr. a:: riui^'--'" as : :5iblo and it r'ad*:.- nc 
as to ■ v.-:.e t:.' T it v/..: s an ::n:-:illr-d po:.:..!,:. or ; 
t'v:".t:^a] or :.■ r ■ f s i rjrr i i :'..:'i';n. : 'hink th" 
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hau 3o-,ething to do with the theme of rhe ccr;: renc.. . 

The rules for this report are the same rules for 
eating an el-phant. There are three rules for eating an 
elephant: ' i Yo : have to start biting somewhere. (2) It 
doesn't mi' e rv.K h difference where you .tart biting. (3) 
After you b :e a lot, r-- or the elephant still remains. 
So I'll go ^,y those three rule3 in this report. 

■/here first was a call for some questions; some of the 
questions to which we should be addressing ourselves as we 
look at this theme. Some of the q,_ .stions had to do with a 
shifting from a '^me" to a "you" orientation in industry, 
identifying needs through markating. My question ti:-n was, 
does this represent a more be Jo- j. s tic shift for ro, miizinc, 
profit and lo-^::, risk, taking by industrv, does thi.s -an 

that we need more peoplo in n-.arkc .iny rationale tha:. ..-hat 
we had producod ;-r.fore? 



people, -CT_ -yi, . "essicnal people, buL -^I'l^ illed 

and the i r.ic^an at any level?" There always seerrs to 
be a sho'^tacj of quality people as you go to hire. v;hat is 
industry willing to train for, as opposed to what are they 
willing to buy from schools in terms of skills. As an example 
wt; talked ■ oout the familiarities with computers. For 
instance, what can the people do themselves as opposed to 
what do they have to have before they come on tine job? How- 
do we get visibility ir. schools for new occupations? Do new^ 
and emerging careers evolve slowly enough for industry to 
r-'^^train thoi * ^"^wp. nevv^ p^^o^'d^* from ^ho '^'"•'i^^on^ lab*^^ ^^pr-r-Q':> 

Then, "What, if Jecc'M ■ ralizat ion replaces centralization? 
Th*;- ^_:oin': :"ror, movi^-^s fo T ,W , ^.ror\ nuclear to S( i - , rJu- 



n^arketm^ sr.innin-j off and bein^: diff-r- -y-r- ---^ c- > 
niarketing; anJ certainly, increased regulation:!. l/riA is a:, 
exanp:-- of £ trend where the increased rec-j^ it ions r--''.:o i--e i 
more time nd so nore I '^ov^'j, 

We looked at the 1 .^-terrr. trend of our society .::oinj 
from agriculture to manufacturing to service to-- Then we ran 
out of time, I guess, out the predominately service oriont.-" 
occupation group that we now 'have is probably not the answer, 
any more than agriculture wa' the ar.?^wer, or manuf acfaring 
was tne answer, and it, too, will probably become rr.ore 
product! vo,' and if^ percentage of the work force will dwindle. 
Then what comes in to - iko up that nlack? Snme suggostir :,, 
wer»:- the qr^ 'leisu > soci'^f/.' 

The;, -ner.' i- the incvased ■ 'xne^ Lat ionc of :-er-.-' .s, m 
terr.s t .. tr.-nc;. Adam CJ.-.yt')n I -^1, i : you r- er -.vhen 
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brma these two thinas rr^a'te mtc pia*/. 

MR. HICKJIAK: I would- like to insert what 1 hope is a 
historical perspective on this. Go back seven ty- f ive years 
to the turn of the century. we are talking about steel wr:ker 
. working sixty hours a week.. Tr.-s char>ge ' f ror. I^- to now hhs 
been enormous. : avr, convinced we will have chnnnes m the^ 
future, but not as r.uch percentage chance as we have e\L^e-^enC( 
in the last sever. t.y - f ive years. We should a-s-; t^ursf?i-.es how 
well have we done? The. liberal re:\ rners o: the early part of 
the century expect^^-d a /lowerinc of culture 'with the aLtamrrent 
of the 4C-hour work wet-:; Thar flowering never ret . v took 
olace. * • * 

MR. GP\L3RAIT::: A . incurrent thread irf all four orouos 
was human relations and com;pu.nica t ion , or i nterpersona^I relatJo 
shrps. Is It inherent m th- individual? Where is it deveiooe 

^ MP. ABBOTT: We have fecTings power lossness , and T oce 
searching on the part, of all of us. How can we grab hold of' 
our lives and direct our lives? Career educatio-^ is part of ' 
t-his general movenen^ of controlling our own lives, 

MR. GALHRAIT;:: They have said to us in all four groups 
that a man who is producer Is irompletely uneducated m direct 
ing the efforts of others. Uc is inarticulate m interpersonal 
relationships. How do wo cki'veiop the .i.i-iity of . : individual 
to express himself? • v ' 

MR. HICKMAN: I would like to divide ny response ^.o vour 
question into two parts. -First is the topic of technioue, and 



the second concerns whet her the: ? is; 
far .others. As far as tocr-nq . .* too 
skills of corruTiunicat. ic'ns tr at ^ ~ he^. 




direct other people. It xs'ti tha' 
poorer jab today of -jducatina e;: 
jiome years aqc. Part o^f the r' on ^ 
econorr.ic. In ir.Justry you can nprr / 
several r.en with o"ne machine. i e,. : 
*c^roduct IV :. t y by ' i ncreas i HvI ou: las. 
repiacanq a person wath a ^lach- : 
huma.n thit^c it is difficu!.t 
tions. If someone is to Leo 
and tell the student who -r L- 
to write', a teacher has t o rc -i- n 
do better. The acts of listen:- 
conr.urraru}, and th^t meanr-; xi r 
educabl''\; ^rt to this prois . oir. .ir 
ronvey to people that you .:o . 
hi- concerned. No natter :. ■ ao. .i \ 
really ioti • t care, they wi kn v : 
i: JUSTHV: v;hat andus* y p ods 
stvidcrr , in terms of tf:ese isi Si 
This is a time when the taxrav'crs 



•nui.ne feeli.ng of concc 
:\orc are inpor'iar:*;- ba^^ 
- icrson convey ide:^'> a 

probably dOi^ng 
I '/e cofmun ica t ion tha- 
*. s r oor rer f orrT:an<:^ 
•roduct vvity by rep lac: 
: .;n we can improve c; 
o r , Home t xmes , by 
^ - :'.-^.un iCa t ions i: 

d: { for corrr-ur. 
^< ^ ^ ' * ha^' to 1 i 
s >nt 1 s to 
- ' )t -ow he ci ' 

' • and t II 
i non- 
f : gomq : 

>u hav( 
tt'^ .iT ; que, i f 



n-'rai ki 1 ir 

r V 1 1>: I f; : abot. 



-'^ ' l> .ck n - he ai . 

ca^on to public universit s at • .,a-':f ^ that whJt they 

n&ed mc.^3t is smaller group : -itera ^ ^ ji , .n i. is xr ensive.- 
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' ■ ti 



i r.ieraction b-two- n -r; ; vers i ties .i^nd " :::.iust ri» 

for inv:i)stry to - little n^ore -loariy t-je: 

..*:ed needs. If t -li-v f »-r^ e^*-,^,..^ 

♦ , ?r -paring sj^eb, :y r his first thcv arr 



-tins; :-3cief 
: l<:i n ' at t: 



'* -.er ,3r5: down th' 



t: n'r indur - v h 5i been 



ad, and 
series 

ived that 



a: V g . ven c 
riv ^un J amen • 

■ tion ih.:-t u.- 

1 o now : .i; 
^ read and wr 



5X I 



ivjng these leneral 
: "Xu: :.na, wr^ * ing, j^n-:: 
^ or an^ in om education. 



f-tteen years • ;e can 



■it-: 



in 

nr 



::ompater: , bxii tYa 
to be a rior i ty 



' - i-neasure pre 
J* ' seem to nold 

- m classroQm, ; 
• tor in a classr^ or r 
:ren:. kiri.i o: product -v:*y 



:-i siness ir. i pci:.ic ^. lor^? 
rr .activity ^joes r.- -ituse 
" • t ich people h^w • 
:ducation hc^s a 
^nd t.' it has to bp clarified 



MR. ABBOTT: Isn't this -rv, bu^siness and ir^ustrv are 

I 

: \i-:: ir:<3 bohaviora i -type course- - ^r their employjos? The 
re-iiark was made by one of the - :ps t:hat if for^^ education 
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ioit a*t do it, tnen there are :c^inr/ to 
Mons that wall \o it. I w- il 
enpioyer representat i ves : r )n 
as par: n- your trafvm 

u: ti'ic student'" c min.; out ' 
nc- in • :u/ r 



rivate organiza- 



tc jk some of the 
ir.cj., Je interpersonal 



of 



r t 



:r: -it : 



^ 1 



! r ;■ ion i 
'i - n J t kn w - 
to gi-/e :ir 

nmq somoo nt 



ittitudo^ of many 
• is quite a dif - 
vrn and ar ncenr^^ c: an academic i : tc 

r-at^ v he corporation is not a 
ur -aur - ins- ituti on . Those of t.: 
■'^^ I i • ' "kids that con^e out 

txr ' --Ml is o tell u$ we 
io in , :i r t h .1 ' * r e y d on ' t rea i ly ho /t: 
vnr c ' rorpora- Discipline of 



m 



an* 



dc n • t survive no . ^use 



't 1 a shock rh-^^y are not prepared for 
employe^ :; a lot c: ;elp on how to handle 
ration. Behavioral development is really 
o : It in::o an organ »^ation th^t is mill- 
It 13 not a fre*v Hociety. 
:or/ 1 know vhe: o you jet the idea they r 
iA:c .i;;Sti*?uti n becciase the university 
nly isnV a mocratic insti ut ion 

INDUSTr<V: . f: has. far more capability of ^rhal lenqina 
a class. 

INDCSTjPY: I have two comments to maice, one relative to 



a 5 St rue? 
/ 

i-D'JC.\TIO^i: 
It of A den' 
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JrVpductivity, and 'I think it.woyld be -iru-.' to educciticn' as 

v^li as to in«h::vtry. it ijs cr.e thing :r.ass' pradjce ji 

^..^ --^ wv*>*^ J At^;- e i , ^ urri-eTK^a the quality oi wns3t 

^ you are;dcin;:: fs' there nobody is g<Di«c:- to boy your product. ' 

Wit-h your prCduct^Dn aspect you have to hav... a quality .--.^p^^ct . 

In t«?rx3 of educa-. i nn, -re do spend a lot oi ttmc- cra'jr.i; 

aV.d retraining 1 . - * of 'pccpie in terms jf corv-un j ca t ioh and • 
"'atti.tude skills, • -bal ccmOTunications , mot i vat ions , alt. .g ■ 
with a let of toot, .-cal things. It is oing done, ifhat I anv 
.ccncerned with is he ousirress 4:hat ^s. ; t Porkside * s . cr the 
business people wh^ don't havo—nside t: : iinxng c^pabxli ties / 
They ire' caught' between the' roc^. and -rh^ hard r.;, , They 
have i;ot to get tjii s kind of a person r>c -!eplace, or get 
comebody rhat they .ow have that they ::<e retrained. That, 
poses a problem. D< r.'t ever. let quaiir.y go because you want ' 
to highly produce, 

INDUSTRY: 7ht question was asked: Where does a sr.adler 
organi?,at.ion get ther^e people? I take them where I can get 
then. Sone froni thp big- people after they are trained for 
Six years, 

EDUCATION: 1 wouid like tr go back and challenge r ?ie 
concept of %he genera list. I thii.k they w^re talking in terms 
of very specific ski iis--those skills which may -be nornaily • 
considered acadenic skills. They weren't in the context^" of 



gen^r ai i :^ i\ as 

in r h j^r-- 7 r^^:- 

tha' . ^ a s * ■ : "It? . 
we f,d 1 \ jf pi 
proh . n.s v: ^ c; 

the :. r . 



a d^"nio<:'ra 
and '^ i^'j , 
the I. r obi 
work, if 
that can 
"General v.i 
har d educ.r 
ought tr lii 
it, and I 
last quart 
of scienc* 
eC' ndmy* i 



aciC'-^ i :'xa" ^ would c^hinx of qeneral 

vox I jf the probiC'^rr.s a.r? . * 
^ ' u c: noloqy left yo j vii 
^' as corpcr^kt ri^^ir. 
.-^'Trr For exarrplev J w^i 
:C' "fe systems and at -.* f.* 
- :t JM econo:nic growth 
. 0 r k u t so I' J 1 1 ofi s ^'-.0 • nc^ - 

.*: !. refore, I want t:' v 
:-hi:. Jeffersoa was r. nt 
.e w can*t read or v^it 
'n-'-ier -Land r'air J^it of scicr;cc- 
s \\)z /.ing : ~ie manpower neode.. t rr^xe ; 
ike democracy work, we have t vo* - 

a id I dc not mean soft edt:v\ l 
ecess 



•nj: the 'rade-offs in soifne of tt-- 

V 



Tie 



For example, I m\ :fC rrr 



be ause you can't know 

h: you .:an be an effective c 

I if 0th entury without kncwx: 
« 

od '.enp'-al education, not or 
wike dc nocracy work, WithoiM j 



Inca " :on 
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1 re go i g t o l:>e -re r • .• 
' ;et y , : woul ' supi ^ 
ewp'oint of co Tiunic: 
ttion; I ^o\xv'- r\n\<: 

r rtion m socir a'* 

d social dec 
tc do this* W 



'^hti- :l.p-flops -hat may ta* 
■struct ive tc bot) the e 
r t-r o jcation. not only :.:crr: t.:. 
.5 anri echnica skills in a co- 
is o essential to democracy. 

TIOnS What do we do to 
'^i ' j-^ We have to make political 
* ' ' workS:. every - adult haf 

.r- back i-.to line? To me. this is a key 

■t o.. society . 

rr?" r^TRY: I' : like to gc bacr into the area 
- • rc: i lis been JSG I still bel 

•r Jarer:-.: problerri"-— getting people 
:w.ije r^"' c^'^mznent ab::ut respect* frorr 
ocie-y ^re we gaining or iasina 

m£y^ I'd like to nr^ke tw 
once vr rcr others can be taught. 



e that's rra. 
be. prod jct i 
p-ersbn we 
at respect? 
■rormnents . On 
tihirk there 



or* e 



teach persons an awarenes: of mterconnectec v 



' arr . 



you have to u .e some 
0 now in which -ihc? 



*s not the usual classropjr, proce 
afferent techniques. We're at a 

^pect for others is at a lew ebb There's . a stron . :>ush 
T: \rd ''do your own thing.** It*s showing up in a rather 
i-t/'inge way: that is, take* responsib : lity for yourself. That's 
be«--- translated into "say what you want to say, do what you 



w an t o 



/ wi^h'^'ut c :e "-n for >^hre .ptr.er person.. This i.s 



■ e n lonq-. 

th^ res : 
••^lON :sr. 



tne campL- , m thf-- cbmrnunity, a/id in my 

■ 

zxxzi^-iioi an- extens. on work. I checked this w/itn' 
S' 's to widespread. We're going 

going to say who I am and speak my 
s anycrc going to step on rne^ ^^-^ 
them Y 

ha' a by-'ptpduct of extended 
T .at s ii -raid speaifing. Now> I hope that zjy 
•i-'y 3 0 thirt -seven they vj.!! come out of it and 
ts. I t '.;.n? this is one of the things that we in 
-ve:/t a Iwa recognized, and that's the extens-.on 
-n ce * ' 

OF. lEY: I thir .< 'it*s been a problem for many persons 

« 

for many y--ars. I th -rk it's become more blatant, but we 
nave t3c my sixty-y^ - .-old adolescents. In terms of stages 
of iTK^rai cevelopmer L, • lat's stage two; that is, T*ll scratch 
your back if you^cratcn my back." That's the exchange theory, 
which probably at tho i:resent time is gettirxg^ the greatest 
play amonc researchers who are applying it to marriage and 
the farail\ . They're applying it to industrial relationships, 
and they're applying «t to employer-worker, as well as to 
peer relationships in other areas. I don't think it can be - 
saitl that '3 adolescent. I thiiik that's pretty deeply ingrained 



Gont^inuir 
c wher pel 
to assert 
pu.eoe be 
to hel , - 

adoles re 
the ti;ne 
become .ad 
educat io* 

of adoies. 



-u our soc , \ • 



E.'JVC^. . :H: I'd like to raise another specif ic quest 
:>u? -in orde do that I 'r. going to try to surnmarize the 

tnings I'vt: learned in these two days. I see sorr^e variatic. 
frorr busi-.e and industry as to what is needed by er.ploye- i: 
: think t' ^ries according to the size and accordm- r 
wric'thec y talking about managers or asserj^ly- 1 ine wo*-kc: 

. se^^sorn'C: V ciriation • suggested between what an ejnpioyee Tni .;!.- 
^ant a f ; r .is ongoing education and what an employer nigr t 
*ant for r r, enployee. I see some variation m what a uni- 
versity mifiat ronsidet educating a person and what an enp ^ r 
inight be jking for in a trained person for -a "part icular ob. 
I thi.:ik t.- re are some conflicts there. How can network 
betwcu'^n : .rur.r ss and the college of letters and sciences; :jf 
created? 

MR. ^A.:.BRA1TH: We ' saw the results that came, from you. 
rrfalr: said, "You didn't do your job, therefore, I ion't 

-:inK I Wi lt to counsel with you and I*m going to find 59meone 
else." Ar. we saying that upper education is at fault an we 
should. rr> Looking at secondary and primary education? 

EDUCATION; I tnink one of the problems is that we went 
through a vory difficult period from' 1965 to >^?3 when a lot 
of t^erfornance standr:irds were no longer supposed to be in force 



It. was a feeling that you couldn't 1 ,rce students to learn 
^things; that there was sonothing 'ms ide that autcrr.at ically 

Those were errors, and I think the universities, secondary,- 
and prinury schools are facing up to those errors, Thero^s 
new a rebalancing going on m the institutions. It's a 
waste -of resources m society for business to be takm:; 
on what it does poorly, which ist raining those students, 
and for the university to be taking- on v/hat it does poorly, 
which IS training people in vocational skills. Business has 
to demand that people who graduate f ror^. universities have 
those skills. Universities have to demand tnat students who ^ 
graduate from secondary schools have those skills. But on 
the other hand, we shpuldn't be asked to tram people for 
special- skills. Industry can do. that much better with on~ 
toe-job training, I think- it's a rebalancing that has to 
go on, 

INDl/STRY: I hope that the ^educators m this room today 
don • t feel that the American private enterprise is suffering 

r 

because they have a lack of trained people* I think we've 
got an excellent trained work force. We're trying to dociJC^ * 
what *mor^ can we instill. Industry has done a lot of training 
on their^own, and so has the education system* It's a hard 
thing for some newly degreed people entering corporate life 



to corr=pr€-r.e;. J ' toat they now arc- it the ' bus of beir.- 
in con!p€tit^ton wi^h d iot of otn.?- peoj:Ie who r.a--v.r t^.c- 
riarr^e ^ degree . Most people wr.o gradate start ;r, *nf'-r 
chosen field, but over the years they evolve into something 
el^e, basic ed;.-arion has to start scnepiace, -cnevhere 
*rx- iini', cecaase o: their c^f^ic ecucation, they :.r-^ :c.r.^: 

' to get in*-:: another field. ' ^ — 

, EDl'CATTON ; I: seer.s to r.e that pa. t of our educat ior. 
snojl J oe to prepare students for ctavrte, and to h^lp students 
to be self-conscious about Xihc fac" that they becor" sc-n.-rs 
and then they h^^cor.e :reshr*en acam, ^nd they -:c :t all c '.-c r 
again. They are successful then as ^students, an:: m a sense 
they are ffeshrH?n again. Maybe not a-^ the bottor of tne 
corpany's line, but they feel t^hemselves as beainners again 
m the sense of freshrien learning sonethin.; else. We let 
ther go through all this without doing anything to help tner 
with the social and interactional problems. It does r.a)uy a 
difference that they are starting all over again. We, too, 
have to recognise and make ourselves aware that this is happen- 
ing. 

. GALhR/tlTh; Can you r. jy though that this interper- 
sonal relations corrununicat ion aspect is a pr^^ler or an 
oppoftunxty that yo^.TiUst come to gr;ps with, bot : as educators 
and as indus- riaXikts? I'd iike to move on now to one subject 
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What C:V c : 



^ ^ ... ^ 



M?. HICKMAN: I -r,ir:K 



answer to i , ^nd I coin jnly respond in k^- I^ :: 

an-.i w^- tC:3ch rhe sar^, old bdsic^ w^trv^-t a.. 

ir..g. In * .r:..ir. un i v^^r b ; - it- s we arc alr*^.:^y r-: • '.vs^* - th inr; s 

•3 bf^'ter ^OD. On -.ho '-;t.-^r n.^n':, j of r- • r : - . n .: rrv.^r^::, 

J ;^ r - ..iri JC*.*"**- j i ^rr:** .j^^^'j v^-r sp*- . f ic in-:! * T j w*' V 

done J*. J b:- un:vor^:*.y- : ^Kfiln'r -jrx.ur ^p*- -^ii.: . - - r 1 - : 

basis; perhaps lom^iy v|r,/;>ngr>rea by the professions or ^r^^cif? ^ 
industries. when w^^'ro talWina at>Oit rr.a^or career chan nhf-y ^ 
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will be accomplished by existing programs, perhaps offered at 
more convehient or non- traditional hours, and probably financed 
in the way general education is now financed. This will be true 
because it is in society's interest to encourage these major 
retraining programs. ' 

MR. GALBRAITH : „ How do we solve the dilemm-a of , hard work , 
re-education, and promotions* versus leisure time and egor-centered 
•activity? ■ t* _ 

EDUCATION : We neeS to^ take care of the. individual ' s wish . 
to work and-jhave the^expex^ig o .anj h uiii aiL zrgso urees to p ?6"vide ' 
a service to our society. \At the age people ^ 

. may be under job censicqs that vh^ye^^^^^ with p^-sonnel prx!bJLems 

or^ production problems. They maj^" like tg^ort^^^ 

more liesurely pace, dictated by their own hours or topics that ' 
they may-work on. We're going toofiayfe -to look at wa^s of using 
this human resource and /make it pleasant to do so. -Otherwise, 
we are going to throw that human resource right down the drain. 

^ MR. GAbBRAITH: I. met some people from Germany who were 
on a lengthy holiday and they said the workers 'in West Germany 
get a week's holiday, i«n addition to their regular holiday, 
if they can -spend a week in some sort of cultural enrichment. ' 
This is an extra incentive to them to ba part of a movement in 



Germany tha^t started when th^>* began to industrialize their - 

society. They were concerned about the ^utilization of not only 

leisure time, but also pf the other abilities and inter.r.-st^ 

in that person's life. Maybe the answer is^that we need to 

' start before people get to sixty-five ar^3 find that they ^haveft ' t . 

started \T5ing these abilities. - 

• INDUSTRY: I don't, think you and I can try^tb encompass 

all the various people in this country ;and come up with all 

* ' : , '* • ' . , » 

the sdrutions. . If *an empic/ee does Come up with a decision ' 

. ' . ^ ' \ 

that h^ wants to improve his. career, yc3u as educators v/ould 

have to have aTi outlet for this particular person to get 
fur ther education . ^ ^ / • 

— ■ - ^ ■ • , ; 

MR. GALBRAITH: Vidustiry sr.ould say,- "These ar^ the 

.things that. are offered and this is the price you'll pay' 

for promotion." Industry must say fo this employee, "You 

would like^^o -upgrade yourseKi you aspire to a hard' job. 

If you 'do, tiles' is'^Vha^t fet^e price is that you ' 11' p^y in 

terms of educat ioHr/! r^tJier than saying"! h^ve been good* 

^ on the ^ob and I have' done my work well, th<?refore you ^ 

■ ^ • - ..." 
should reward me just because I have been doing my job well." 

DR., HEY:' It'snOt only elitist, it's morally wrong •^^^ 

to tell people the way they should do things. One of the 

problems "that l<^ncl~-Tike a necessity^, «given the demographic 
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fairtjs you were outlining yesterday; we have got to demise a 
package o'f ta^c policy, of social security policy, of ^etire- 
pent Bolicy, of mor^ encouragement to the people^ It'a^ going 
to be .too expensive to have retiVement at sixty-two* N^w, 

what mix of financial inducements; educational inducemervfes , 

•• . ; \ . 

tax inducements, and so forth can make that decision a lintle 

• - \ 

bit more attractive? We've 5txll got a few years to work • 
"ftiiis out. It'^ very important that we do so. ^ When you, get 
to the place of having two workers and one retired worker, 
not only is^ that expensive financial ly , but I also ihink' . 
spcialli;. It's not all that good to have that many people 
on the shelf. I' dpnVt want to do it by saying, "You've got 



to work until seventy x>r we'll push you in the river or 
something." • ' / ^ 

INDUSTRY: We have been ' talking all along here about 
keeping the worker continuing up the car<?er path and educated , 
to go on up. I think what we shouldn ' t forged- is that demo-- 
graphic pressures are going to force us to* take the' Worker 
out of the clrareer path, retread him/ and bring him back in' 
at the bottom and maybe in a different career. Suppose^ when 
I get to be forty-five, I want to stop yhatever it is that 
I have been doing and become an architect, «ow^ 2un I going 
to fever get the Incenti-ve to leave something I'm comfortable 
in, go back to school, and come back at the bottom of the st^ff 



by' dSlTng the drudgery that we talked about yester lay? 

MR. ABBOTT: You reminded me that Rutgers University 

is startling programs to deve4dp educate ion counselors inside 

of factories. United Auto Workers air o is trying to get ai 

similar project undervay. They are sing counselors in 

work settinq to help people direct thvr careers and enrich\ 

their lives: I see this as a coining rend in the. United \ 

1 states. >Je have a r-ight to a second, chird, or fourth 
\\ , •.- '■ ' ■ " :\ ■ • _ 

chance at life. We need somebody to help -us .and to advise 

us, as counselors tight at the work rituation. ' ' . 

. : MR. GALBRAITH: I would like to direct a qirestion to 

industry. We have a persor* in the* inidd Id-age bracket- and 

we. are going to reprocess hijV». Flroro your 'viewpoint, >L*--fr i s 

economical? Can you afford to do it? 

I INDUSTRY: pf course we can afford it—if you «?an ' 

afford to pay twice as much for your goods. We can est^ablish 

.universities within our factories. You have to determine' 

whether the economic impact of that social' decision is worth 



It. 



INDUSTRY: But it seems more of the coat si. uld be 
tooime the way that; training young people is oome today. 
We are staking people who are potential workers, and we are 
paying for th^ir education far us to get them ready to take 



them in. We are doing that with ubiic funds. We heard 
"hat in thirty or forty years there aren't going to be 
any young people, and we are goi-ng to take bid people. 
Well, doesn't it fellow t.iat that's stii;i ai public cost 
to get them ready to be active agai n? We pay more one 
way or the other. / • . 

EDUCATION: the other element th^t hasn't been 
addressed is . the <?h§nge in- who that yoiinger worker is going 
to be. There will be fewer numbers of younger workers^ 
We are talking now, at least in the Milwaukee areff, that 

' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ~ ■ • ■■ u 

■• ■ ■ V ■ • ■ ■ . ■.. : . ■ ^ 

younger workers very possibly will be Blav-k- pic* Latin. It's 
not the youngei: wbi*g^ that you arc used to receiving -in 
your firm. , The majority of students in '(5«ur school system 
will be minority. ^ You may mak^ a* certain assumption about, 
your, incoming workers that may not be true. -When we talk 
about educating workers we may have a different set of pro- 
blems than we are. used to having in terms ;pf our incoming 
worker's.- ' ' "-• ■' : *.' ' 

MR. GALBRAITH: We have spent a day and a half toge the 
in something very productive. First, I want to thank the bu 
people from business who spent time with us giving input to 
our educational institutions , and opening a line of colttununica- 
tion. We have not been able to come to grips with specifics 
within the tiine allowed. Otir presenters iiave dealt in 



generaiitiei* and given us a fresh outlook* We are alsp 
grateful to the educators for doing a go6d job of listening, ' 
I want to thank our panelists and resource people for giving 
us a great background. ^\ 

DR, HEY: I wartt to give- one reaction. I think it has 
, been a rfemarisafale thing that industr'y and education have been 
able to sit down and talk to each other because these two? ' 

groups in our society have been rearked by mutual suspicion. 

"i ■ 

I tKl^rjk this has bewi rewarkable. My thanks to the' committee 

* \ 

whd thought it possible^* ' ' 
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CLOSING C0f4MENTS BY . . • • 

MR. EUGENE LEHRMANN"* 

Just a quicic lo6k at some of the things that I 
.. thinjt .^./e talked- about here in these .few days, and. a ^ 
fewvothex comments in ^.conclus ion. 

First 6f all, we in education are certainly 
goijig to take back with us >ome of the things we 
heard in terms of lifestyles and population trends". - 
We are well aware ^of the , fact" that in many occupations 
retirement age is growing older, and we are very much 
interested in the fact that this trend takes piace in 
middle ^Jrears. i can't help but' think, as I was tell- 
ing'someb6dy recently, that retirement really is not ' 
so bad. In former yea-rs, the middle years in agricul-" 
tur^l states was fifty-five years of age and n6t sixty- 
• five, aha how, ali of sudden, it catapuated to seventy and 
abovo, I guess perhaps more for economic reasons than any 
Other. 

^. > , . ' ' ■ ■ • 

^^^^^y^^ 3 survey. which I read that indicated 
persons in the sixty through sixty- five category " ' 
yrould probably -opt to take early retirement. Anyway, we 
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heed to tnke a look at this» We as educators n -d to be 
concerned with the statistics we saw on fertila - rates, 
at^d I think niore important »to uc is whqre thi>^. - nange is 
occurring; I'd like t|o see more of it broken down in terms 
of where and what proper ions of the popu on 's children 
. are. being horn and how that is going to have an effect 
on our educatior;U programming in the fature. There is 
no question t.nat we are going to have to pay a great deal 
of attention to females coming into the work force. All 
of these thinqs impact upon where, we are going in the fut^ure 

Just a few tjhoughts in terms of. where we stand in 
the economic :i.ir action. As far as we are cone orneL in 
education^ we need a mechanism to aid new t^'ech.MOlogies ! 
You people in industry and business aye ^ he ones ttiat 
shoul^J help us do thai . You should give us lead-time so 
that we can indeed do the job. Some of us can remember just 
fifteeji short years ago when we talked about developing 
a technolbgy. One I can identify was right in this a.-ea^ 
namely fluid power. ' When we went to business and in^dustry, 
one of the coir^anies here in Racine said^ "Yes there is 

J 

a heed for them -..at not for so many." Two years later 
wheA a class in ^is associate degree program graduated 
(there were some twenty young people) they were all snapped 
up before -thfey c /en graduated. Now tnae they were spread 
throughout the ^Dunrry a start but at the time we • started 



it, only one industry came forward and said, "There is a 

nn^^d for ^hat kind of a person ' 

rijjcition 'can be on ^ the cutting end^ but we will 
)ine suggest iojis from bur.ine: s and industry to help 

•J -ha* . The university is going to need that in terms 

nq tneir educational plahnir.:; and so will our 

vocational-technical system. Ther^ :.s a need fc'r cooperar 
^tive mechanism between business, industry, and education 

to constantly view societal trends as backdrops for plan- 
ning, because we jieed to determin/fr^ what the trends are and 
wnat tnings lie ahead of us and to do something about it. 
The shift from industrial occupations to service occupations 
is something that ought to;^ ccncern, all of us, and we cnight 
to take a looi^c at how we are going to make these adjust- 
ments. ^ 

I can truthfully say we ion' t have as many draroatic 
changes as we have had on prior occasions in the introduction 
of^new technology. But again I woul-^ cite AMC, American 
Motors at Kenosha put in a comiputer to assemble the parts 
that they were going to use in»^ putting together the Rambler. 
At the time I was there when t|aey shut down for retooling 
and laid off approximately 1500 workers that they didn't 
employ wh^n they, opened up thxee weeks later. This is the* 
kind of dramatic change that I believe is happening on a 
very subtle basis in business and industry. . We in education 



need to -.now about this plan sd that we can. pl^n for 

*^hose ch . iqes that lie ahead. . 

: heard something that really is of interest to • 

all of and that is this human Trelatic^ns aspect. Helping 

to chanc;o the attitudes and interests of people.^ Persons 

who learn to do sometning well make good employees and good 

citizen:;. Remember if we are able to teach people .to do 

something well they are gbing to be happy doing thrfti and 

as a resylt of this if they are happy generally, they 

are going to be fetter citizens, 

1 guess we have a role in education to play to he^p 

you people in business and industry in terms of doing a 

better job. We have to keep in mind that the basic general 

education th^i- is provided at the university level and to 

some dearee at the vocational-technical level is an impoirt^int 

component fcfr the future^ We need to be able to work with' 

It 

students SD that they in turn can make applications when 
they come to business and industry that will. help the 
development- of new ideas, help with research that will help 
industry and business move ahead. 

. tihink most of us inculcated somewhere in the con- ' 
ference that we- needed to instill in our young people/ and ^ 
I expect this goes alL the way back to elementary and maybe 
pre-school days, the desire to learn. There are two things 



hat I watched and these" two thinge that I have seen happen 
to concern . The first of these. is the fact that young 
^eopl6 have not been taught discipline before they come to 
-ichool. In many c^^s) it is left to tbe school 'to develop 
iiscipUnary measures. The second thing is -there has been 
very little instilled on the part of the young peopip the 
desire to leara. I would suggest to the business and 
industry people to take a half day of'f and walk into a 
first-grade classroom, and I will suggest to" you that you 
will* learn those two facts By the end of a half day. 

- I am saying we as Americans better step back and 
take a look and see what we do in that earlv lifetime af 
oar children; because they in fact are thcT ones that Later 
or we have • deal with in educatio^ communities. You 
d. il with- then in industry,' and the Government deals with 
th -m by Writing huge programs that cost us tremendous amounts 
of money/^ because no where along the line do young people 
learn to discipline themselves, and I doubt that vefcy many 
of them can't indeed be effective* workers unless they leSirn ^ 
trnat somewKere along the line. 

I guess one of the things that we as educators are 
concerned about is that we, are so often called upon, to do 
things when a crisis is involved. I thinJc most of us remem- 
ber World War I -- atL^least I was going ,to say World War 
II — there are mert that do remember that, but I remember massive 
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overhauling that took place xn the educational communities, 

at the university, and at the vocational- technic evel. 

This, as an example , came about as 'a result of a crisis. 

Something that vfo in education, business and industry should 

have been doing on a regular basis while>^ways moving ahead. 

I think there was another aspect here that we didK't 

touch upon and I do want to mention it. There is that side 

of the role that we ha- e to look at and examine as educators 

and you as representatives of business and industry can look 

at from the worker's viewpoint, I know that in many of the 

trades they have excellent retraining progranrs. Organized 

labor has joint-apprenticeship committees. Construction and 

a number of other trade areas see to it ^th^t not only 

are they given apprenticeship programs, but that there is a 
ft 

plan for those to expand as knowledge expands in their areas. 

To think things through workers must have a basic 
education and be upgraded on a regulaV basis. Just an 
excunple of that, plumbers us^d to cut off six inches of pipe ~ 
if that might have been close enough. When they cut the last 
six -inches of pipe off, and I am not saying that they did 
that,- but they could and they were throwing away a nickel's 
worth of pipe. When they Went to put pipe in* the plumbing 
in an atomic industry they were throwing away $23,000 worth 
of pipe, - . , ' 



All I am saying is there are retrainincj programs in 
.^existence. The university is involved m it with the schools 
for workers. I think we all need to think about this and the 
total situation. Well, we all have a societal interest I 
am sure we all know that if we don't do a good 30b I guess 
the choice. IS something that is a lot less desirable than 
giving the people an education. 

seem to have examples of what the Federal Govern- 
ment does when it establishes its priorities in terms of 
wanting to reduce the unemplcyment roles, wanting to do 
something for -that category of people that is referred to 
as disadvantaged or handicapped and for the minority pppur , 
lation. We look at fll of those then anjl see the cost 
Of those programs. Maybe we cooperative iy ,as business and 
industry, ought to take a look at what you can do, and educa- 
tion ought to take a , look at what we can-do to be more 
effective. Somewhere along the line we ar^ going to have 
to £ay for it. 



SUMMARY CONFEPj:S'C £ HIGHLIGH TS 

According f reaction', qath^rod through the CJ^r.f erence 
Evaluation Forrc the -wjjority of representatives attendvn:: 
fron both Eaucatior. ^nd Bu3iner,s/ Industry .iqrced that th- 
prenontaMon on Oe.-r - ,;raphy rfveult-d both r^v- trends and t>^^ 
Ideas which will h,:ve an inpact on higher education. RejJr^-- 
sentatives were also impressed With the information presfr.red 
on changinq life styles, however. Educators responded rryore 
f orable to the importance of these trends and new ideas 
on higher education.' The presentation on technoloaical 

loges had lesser impact on all representatives in attendance. 

* 

There was about equal agreement from all respondcrfts that the 
discussion sessions were valuable in helping to identify 
impacts related to business, industry, labor and education, 
and provided an opportunity to further explore and clarify 
the major presentations. The opportunity to discuss thc^ 
conference topics. with persons from business, industry, 
labor and education was beneficial* for all in attendance, 
however, these 3essio;js were in need of greater response 
and representation fronv business/industry and labor. Many 
evaluations also indicated a need for increased ^tarie devoted 
to discussion groups. . 
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More complete responses to Conference Evaluation can 
be found in Appendix A. j ■ ' 

The Conference Agenda and a L^st of Participants is 
given in Appendix. B, 
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APPENDIX A 
CONFERENQE^^EVALUATION 
FORM AND RATINGS OF PJESPONSES 



To assist the planning coironittee to determine if the conference 
objectives were met, please respond to the following questions. 



1. Your position is 



10 



(1) 
■(2) 
"(•3) 
■(4) 

"(6) 



Business/ Indus try 

Government 

Labor 

Education 

Public Service 

Other (p;.ease list) 



Please circle you response: 



I = '^D=Strongly Disagree 
2«= D=Dis^gree 
3= N=jJeutral 



4=A=Agree 

-,5=SA=;Strongly Disagree 



RATINGS 



RESPONSES 



SD 



N 



SAI 



b7i 



MEAN 



2. The presentation on chang- 
ing life styles revealed 
several, trends which will 
have an impact on higher 
education 1 

•3. The presentation on chang- 
ing life styles provided 
me with some new ideas 
which will have an impact 

on higher education i 

» 

4. The presentation on tech- 
nological changes revealed 
several trends which will - 
have an impact on higher 
education 1 

5. The presentation on tech- 
nological changes provided 

, me with some new ideas 
whtch will have an impair 
on higher education l 



4.0 



^6 



3.0 



ED. 



SC ORE 

OTHER 



4.8 



4.4 



4.0 



3.2 



2.7 



2.6 



3.5 



4.0 



3.5 
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RATINGS 



RESPONSES 
-MEAN SCORE 



SD 



N 



SA 



b71 



The presentation on demo- 
graphy revealed several 
trends which will have" ap 
impact on higher education 

The presentation on demo- 
grctphy provided me with 
some new ideas which will 
have an, impact on higher 
educati&n ^ . . 

The discussion session 
helped me further explore 
and clarify the major- 
presentations 

The discussion session 
helped me- to identify 
impacts rela.ted to bus- 
iness, industry, labor 
and education 



The opportunity to discuss 
the conference 'topics with 
persons from business, in*- 
dustry, labor and education 
was beneficial 1 



3 4 



COMMENTS 

Would you be willing to participate on an 
Advisory Committee to study the conference 
findings? ' 



4.3 



4 

4.0 



ED, 



4.9 



3.6 



4.7 



5 3.9 



4.1 



3.8 



4.2 



OTHER 



4.5 



4.0 



/4.O 



4.0 



11. 
12. 



Yes 
No 



13. What did you gain most from this con- 
ference? * 





B/I 


. ED. 


OTHER 


Yes 


4 


10 


1 


iJo 


4 







14. What did you like least about the conference? 

15. Other 
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CONFERENCE EVALUAT I ON 



EDUCATION 



c * 

1. An awareness of and substantiating data to • 
support demography, life style, and - 

technological changes. . 6 

2. Increased contact with business/industry. 
Crystallized some ideas of this subject. \ * 

3. Coijtacts with a--^riety of people. ^Chanc^^ 
to hear other points of view. Pleasure of 
interacting with a quality environment: 
faculty and staff. 

4. Perspectives and opportunity for testing 
ideas. ^ 

5. Awareness stage of problem identified. 

6. An insight into the role that. educator ' s 
can't resist playing in bettet preparing, 
students for life in general, iji addition 
to their professional careers. The con- 
ference underlined the importance and 
significance ofe^ieneral, or liberal arts, 
education arid its role with the technical 
cart^er. 

7. Identified social trends. 

8. Identified need for updating skill due to 
technological change . 

9. Considered status of emerging technologies. 

10. Excellent facilities and atmosphere for holding 
such conferences. 




* FREQUENC 
LIMITATIONS: - i - RESPONSE 

1. The group sessions were too heavy with 
educational representatives and didn*t 
include enough variety front business/ ^ 

industry. 7 

2. Lack of focus on conference topic-. ^ . 2 

3. Lack of particular attention to tech- 
nological changes ^\ 2 

4. Host discussion dealt with management 

ra the r _th a n . wo r k f o \ ce_ concern^ — — 

5. Exper-ienced little interaction with 
industrialists , 

6. Too much discussion on Bachelor Degree - 
needs and General Education./ The mass 
v;orkers still report to a first line 
supervisor and they were not available 
and if so were not heard. 

7. Communiti^ college orient^^tion and labor rather 
than technology. ^ 

8. Lack of representation from private educational 
institutions. 

9. Issues related to rainQrities (if follow-up) 
nec'ded attention. 

10. Governaient representation - wider mix of 
representation, i.e. Manpower, Job Serviqe. 

11. The top executives sent 1:heir subordinates 
several levels removed from the top. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : , 

1. Consider optimal number of participants for 
conference. 



■RifcdMMENDATiONS : . 

2. How to deal with a varie^' or'- technQlogical changes; 
Identify how. the ^j^niyeVsity relate?- to these changes. 

3. Send put questions for developing position papers 

so dialogue on implementation ;can be "meat", of conference. 

4. Present materials ahead of time on mission, orientation 
to U.W. and VTAE systems. 

^. Have a follow-up conference of participants back at 
Wingspread; post conference evaluation session. 

Share^ resuTts with staf f . 



/ . 



10, 



Bring worker element to next conference. 



8. Give consideration to women in the workforce. • 

9. Consider .the implications of demography on future 
planning by educational institutions. 



Initiate articulation between industry/educators (Advisory 
Committee) to focus attention on needs of industry 
in order that educational institutions can identify and 
initiate needed training programs. 

11. Maintain continued cooperation and exchange of ideas 

in New Program Development am9ng- cooperating institutions 
represented at Conference; Gateway Technical Institute, 
"•7: 7 Stout,. y;,W. - Parkside, and the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. 

12. Reconvene "chi«f" executives of supporting institutions 
tot further dialogue on the subject of Cooperative 
Program Planning. 

13. Establish a Newsletter to -be prepared by the State Board 
and sent to representatives from the schools and 
business/industry who attended the conference informing 
them of activities being initiated throughout the state. 
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14. Make plans for this type of conference to be held 
on a yearly basis. , . 

15. At other conferences present a list of training 

• programs currently being offered and get an evaluation 
by -business/industry /educators of present effectiveness^ 
Vhethei^ ^current needs are being met^ a projected need 
. f<jr maintaining programs^ as well as new areas for 
consideration. 

16^ Identify ways in which educational institutions can 
provide in-service training programs fo£ industry 
and business organizations. 



0 



) 
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CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



BUSINESS/INDUSTRY 

STRENGTHS : 



FREQUENCY OF 
RESPONSE 



1. An opportunity to review our own business 
in a nev/ perspective, 

2. The realization of a need to communicate the 
basic function of business - to best serve 

the public with tiie pr^>ducts they nee^T^ah^t^ ~ " 

at the best: quality commenserate with the 
lowest cost. 

3. Chance to meet some educators. 

4. Better appreciation of the magnitude of 
changes we are facing. 

5. ' A realization that this is a difficult 

problem and very much individualistic, 

6. Better understanding of the need for - 
industry to advise educators of their needs. 

7. - Sharing of ideas in group discussion and the 

opportunities for informal conversation. 

8. Mutual understanding of problems related to 
long range planning for education. 

9. Exposure to the •enthusiastic interest of 
education in planning and. looking to the 
future for the purpose of identifying and 
3olvin<^ »these problems. 

LIMITATION S : 

• 

1. Needed more business/industry representation, 
conference was dominated by educators. 3 

2. Insufficdent time for discussion . groups . 3 

3. Not enough time tc get into problem areas. .2 



iJ2 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Lirrit attendaace with a planned balance in 

representation ffpm busine'ss/industry/education 



■J J. 
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APPENDIX B 

CONFERENCE AGENDA " 

MONDAY, October 23. 1978 

8:30 A.M. Coffee and tea served on arrival 

9:00 A.M. Plenary Session — Terrace Room 

Welcome to Wingspread 
LESLIE P AFFRftTH 

~^-"~Presi5^t, THe ' Johnson Foundation 

Introduction and Charge to Participants 

. DONALD S. GALBRAITH. Learning Consultant, 
Brook fie id, Wisconsin 

^•^^ Presentatioh on Changing Lifestyles 

RICHARD .HEY, Professor and Head, 
Department of Family Social Sciences, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

10:30 A.M. Presentation on Technological Changes 

■■* WILLIAM ABBOTT, Director 

Service Center for* Cornxnunity College-Labor 
Union Cooperation 

Afnericap Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D^. 

12:04 NOON Hospitality 
12:15 P.M. Luncheon 
1:15 P.M. Plenary Session 
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MONDAY, October 23, 1978 (continued) 



Presentation on Demography ^ 

JAMES C. HICKMAN, Professor, School of Business, 
Uni%^ersity of Wisconsin - Madison, Wisconsin 

6 

HAZEL REINHARDT, Division of Planning 
State of Minnesota, St* Paul, Minnesota 



3:00 P.M. Refreshments 

3:15P.M. Discussion Groups 

GROUP A 



Leader: ALAN GUSKIN, Chancellor, Terrace Room 

University of Wisconsin, 
Parks ide- Kenosha, Wisconsin 



Leader: EUGENE LEHRMANN, State Cypress Room 

Director 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 



GR OUP C 

Leader: KEITH W. STOEHR, pirector Writing Room 

Gateway Technical Institute 
Kenosha , Wiscons in 



GROUP D ^ 

Leader: ROBERT S. SWANSON^ Chancellor Library 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie , Wisconsin 



5:00 P.M. Leisure 



Radio taping for "Conversations from 
Wingspread" - Johnson Foundation Public 
Affairs Programs broadcfast nationally 

6:00 P.M. Hospitality 
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6:30 P-M. Dinner served 

7:30 P.M. Discussion Groups Continued 

9:00 P.M. Adjournrjent 

At the Inn • Roorh 233 - Available 
conference participants who wish, 
jom m informal conversation'. ^ 

TUESDAY, October 24. 19 78 

9:00 A.M. Plenary Session 

Reports from Discussion Groups 
10:00 A.M. corfee and Tea 

10:15 A.M. Plenary Session 

Summarization Panel 
^ JAMES C. HICKMAN 

RICHARD H£V 
WILLIAM ABBOTT 
11:30 A.M. MissiL.n Articulation Responses 

2:00 KOC!; Hospitality 
2:15 P.M. Luncheon served 

RECAP 

EUGENE LEHRMANN 
1:30 P..M, Conference Adjourns 

Meeting of the Planning Committee 
3:30 P.M. Ad^urnment 
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Gateway Technical Institute 
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Vice President and General 

Manager- 
Northwest Fabrics 
Post Office Box 497 
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Chief supervisor 
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Adult Education 
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Associate Professor-Economics 
University of Wisconsin- 
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iNTROOdCTlON 

In recent years we have seen a trenenaoos growth. in vocational- technical 
education and thus an increased opportunity for youth and adults. Today 
■any students completing school b«ve an entry level-skill to offer the 
world of work. Sciioois need to "meet ti.e promises oade to students and 
parents about Jobs and employabillty of grad.uates. Research coapleted on 
pre-cmjrioynent skills of students clearly shows a need for this prograa 
«» a part jf a total vocational prograa to aid the students transition from 
school to the world of work. 

Tljere had been a «punting concern for accountability In our educational 
^ystem in recent years. I believe school systems need to be more accountsble 
for federal, state and local monies spent for education. Parents and students 
are also concerned about accountability. Many students spend 12 years in 
public schools and at the end they are "all dressed up but no where to go.** 
A pr«-enplDynent skills program in school systems will supply the students 
with the skills to help them get to where they want to go. 

Many schools provide some pre-employment skills infonnaUlon to thelx 
students. This project will attempt to bring together the materials now 
in use and develop needed materials to make a complete course of study to 
be used as a teacher's guide or daily lesson plan if a school adopts the 
program as written. 

The average person entering the work force today will change jobs seven 
times during hijs or her working years. This person will change careers four 
to nine times. There are about 44,000 job titles now, and by 19B7 there will 
be 10,000 ,ew Job titles that will require new skills to ertter. 

This curriculum gi^de will aid the vocational planners to include 
pre-employment skills in their school system. This should be the cap 
stone course that students will complete before entering the world of work. 

Today many Schools are implementing career assistance and placement 
services for students. We believe there is a place in the school 
curriculum to include a program in pre-employment skills to improve 
placement services. 
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' TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



He» the project etefft believe thet this course of study can be 

Introduced to the. student body In such a way thac« students will see a 

need for. these skills and will register for this k credit seminar course. 

♦ 

The naterlal presented In this currlculua guide nay be used as a 
complete course or any part ol! It may be used In. different classes now 
being taught In your school. Research shows that many students in Voc- 
ational Education programs do not have an opportunity to learn these skills 
In schools today. 

This curriculum guide Is divided Into 15 chapters and 40 lessons covering 
the skills- needed to compete In the Job market: Students who become 
competent In pre-employment skills will be berter prepared to enter 
the world of work. 

Many of the pageis in this guide may be reproduced and given to the 
students lot work sheets or may be used to make transparencies for ixse with 
the over head projecc^br to present the material to the class. 

Ttie evaluation of the program may best be made from the results of follow- 
up studies on the students that completed this course and now are employed in 
today's work force. 

Each student should provide a folder to keep all of his or her working 
papers developed while enrolled in this program. This will be their own 
resource file to refer to before they apply for Jobs. This student 
file may be turned in at the end of the course and graded in lieu of giving 
a final exam. 

^•Research shows cnere are many approaches to Job hunting and finding 
employment. The information in t^s curriculum guide was selected as one 
way, a person may seek employment. What works for one may not work for 
someone else bat may be modified to fit all students entering the Job 
market. 



MOTE: The back of each pagt laft blank for instructors to add new 
information aa the guide la used to keep it up-dated. 
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Twg TEN COMMANDMENTS 




T^^ou''C^><alt not l>e o know — it — cill nor* 0 «Iquc^» 

T^»ou ^Kalt k^ve no ot^^r pal^ <3ilong 
IV T^>Ou^kcilt not l>acl — moutk person? or plocec po%k 
\/. T^^ou skalt not mioko or ckew igom 

we^r cHneJ sKoei 

\/||. T^ou cKolt not b9^^9r6ecl4 — perKcipc tKou 
are not wortli ^3.50 Kour 

Vlli "HlOu tkalt U willlne to ctort flit tK« i>ottonci. <»n<i 
««ie«r to work tk^ mCd^ up. 

IX. T^M>u ^Wt tpook anJ aci if t^>6u KaJrt 
ieameJ 900J nwmerc at kdnne — Jo tkit in 

remenril>rarKe of Mom — 
X Al>ov« Jl tkou ^Wt U court#ouc, lifting full >r J 
tkot on employer too^ 19 Kumart like tUe, 

^ neeJr to faJ occeptMl 
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PRE-BIPLOYMBNT COWCTDICIES 



StudcAcv coapleclnc ch« pre-eaploynenc skills protrsM will hsvs ch» 
following coapstenclss: 

0 

1. Jhe student wlH develop an understeodlns of sktlls needed to 
seek e«ploy«ent In the world of work ud to met their career goals. 

2. The student will learn to select people they kn6w as resources to » 

finding Jobs. Letter writing skills will be Improved by w^ritlng 
practice letters for getting assistance fro» people they know. 

3. The student will be able to locate » read, and understand want ads 
and follow through on Jobs of Interest. 

4. The student will be able to distinguish between the ^Jor functions 
ui private and public esployasnt agencies and will generally know 
what to expect fros each. 

5. Clvcn the Inforaatlon on the school's placeaent services the student 
will be able to use these services in his or ^er Job search. 

6. The student will gala bMic tmderstandlng of purposes and functions 
of unions » apprenticeships, professional and trade organizations » 
civic and fraternal orgenisatlons» and the civil service system and 
how they aay be used in getting a Job. 

* - . 

7. The student will appreciate the purpose of sind necessity for pre-< 
paring a well-developed personal resuae. 

8. The. stu4fnt will develop, orgsnlze, and prepare an acceptable personal 
resume to use as a personal model. 

9. The student will become proficient in using the telephone skill In 
his or her search for employment, recognising the need for courtesy 
and a pleesant, well-modulated speaking voice.. 

10. The student will become proficient at %nrltlng purposive letters ' 
which reflect the standards of convention together with the necessary 
ingredients of success. 

11. The student will recognise the necessity and value of the walk-In 
procedure as an effective method of Job seeking. 

12. Given a list of words related to Jpb application forms, the student 
will be able to spell and define these words to lOOZ accuracy. 

13* Given^a list of standard abbreviations used on application forms, 
the student will be i^le to understand their definition to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 
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Given a lint of applicacion form oomponencs and procedures » the 
student will develop an understanding of each to the inscrucror's 

satisfaction. ? . 

» 

i 16. Mie student wiU be able to complete the sampU job application 
forms given in class. 

T!ie student will be able to name the different kinds of tests and 
, tlicir purposes. 

Given the content of this lesson, the studeAt will be able to 
approach common test form with gteater knowledge of Increasing 
his or her probability of greater success In test-taking. 

Given the standards outlined in this lesson, the student will he 
able to prepare? himself /hetHelt for the job Interview with rcRard to 
personal appearance (i.e. grooming, clothing, personal action). 

Given a list of questions frequently a^ked In Job Interviews, tiie 
student will be familiar with the types of questions asked and will 
be able to answer (In his/her own words) concisely these questions 
to the <%Atl;sfact Ion of the Instructor. 

Given .1, list of problem situations and question!^ ind suggested 
solutions, tlic student will become familiar with .^ow to handle a 
problem situation that arises In a Job Interview to the satisfaction 
of the instructor. 

TiMd student will become more familiar with what to expect in a 
typical job interview situation and will become aware of the ni?cessit 
of being able to handle various approaches frequently encountered 
when being Interviewed for a job. O 

To develop an appreciation for the many factors; that go togotiicr 
In the making of a successful interview — common reasons why applicant 
fall to be hired, the criteria generally used in .evaluating Job \ , / 
candidates In the Interview, and the different, things that turn ^ 
intervieuera off.. 

To give the student a working knowledge of the conventions, 
practices* and demeanor associated with the lob Interview oroces**. 
instilling within !!im or her. a value of what is proper when bein^ 
interviewed for a job. 

The student will be able to apply the concepts of Hucccssful inter* 
viewing In practice situlstlons which will be criticized through class 
discussion. 

The student will .gain an understanding of wliat will be expected , 
during the interview process and will be able to prepare accordingly. 
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27. Th« scudcnc will l«am to recognize che hazard* of becoalng dU- 
eouragcd afcec unsuocc^sful atteapts to tand a Job and wUl be 
prepared to encounter rejactlon shock m a {;.otsible factor in hu 
or her o%m Job search. 

28. To acquaint the student with the types of forw that may be " 
required of hia or her and their purpose. 

29. To review and enhance the under»t*n<fijBg of the role of unions and 
professional organltatloos and the provUlons under which one 
sc.:epcs eaployaent. 

30. To^lscourage the use of stated aslary as the sole ctttexion used 
In the selection of .a Job and to develop an appreciation for the 
contributions of typical eaployee benefica. 

31. The student will be able to analyze d prospective Job objectively 
and With particular attention and concern lor the details that 
«aay be decisive factors in his or her subsequent satisfaction and 
success on the Job, as well as that of the eaployer's. 

32. The student will becooe sensitized to the major laws dealing wltb 
employer and employee r^ts and their direction, intent, and 

) general content. 

33. Given the informacion sheet "Individual Adjustment to Work", 

the student will better understand some adjustments necessary to s 
working situation and be be.tter prepared to make such adjustments. 

34. To demonstrate' to the studmes the need to develop the skllU of 
giving and following Inatructlon* and how this relates to Job survival. 

35. Given the information sheet for Lesson #35, the student will be 
familiar with what to expect from a supervisor on the Job and what 
is expected of the worker, also the importance of this relationehip 

. In « working situation. 

36. Given the information sheet for Lesson #36, the student will better 
tmderstand how relationships with co-workers effect a working 
situation and why it is iiv>ortant to gat alons with .others. 

37. The student will be able to list the elements of success on the Job 
and the criteria for self-assessment of one's performance on the Job. 

38. The student will become faalllar with the proper procedures necestiary 
in resigning from a job. 

39. The student will g«in an understanding of the mejor reasons why 
workers are fired from th«ir< Jobs. 
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The student will develop positive attitude^ about the ncccssicv 
of taking constructive steps when being out of work. 

The student will be able to provide a basic definition and under- 
standing of the-nature, purpose, and application of Equal EmployracnL 
Opportunity. ^ 

Each student will compile a folder containing the material developed 
during the course. Each folder will be complete, compreJicnsive , 
orderly, and sufficient for the actual job search to be undertaken 
upon graduation. 
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<<:miccii luiimuiccft PUKaMnT mivKif 



The te^tch itporild Nrt«>t (ir«fo'm««i puiimjoi 'id « funtfinQ •grtemcni 
M^iirt ih^ Sut* Board of education, imrvott 0tt.c« ot Educdi»on. 0#p«nmtfit of 
Adyii. Voeai^onai ^ Technical Edbc«t>on. Re%PdKn «>d OMicptwii Section 
A9*nc^ft und««ia>ma proytcii undf luch iponio«iliip a»a •neduratfid to • cpr«Hi 
fraaiv OWif profau^nai fuOgamtm m tha conduct ol iria o^oytci Fc^wii o' v.a^ 
or opirtiont tiaiad do noi. thattfo/*. nacMartiy itprtMKit officii INN%o.i 0<*<a 
of Education op«AtOA« or poi^y. 



SuiaBoa^dof (ducatiorv 
iilM>ork OftK* of Ctfacaiio«) 
Jo«a<i«t M OorvA 
Sura < u^>aiitandawt or Cducac^ 

O a^arima<^i o* Aduii. Vocauonal 
and Taclwiical Cdwcatfoo 
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Caaprehen^ive placeinent services coniriUite oore to the school than 
tests of accountability. •They assist in uT?>le«nting the career edocaii^ 
coivccpi^hrou^h service to students, interaction vith tSTjployers, and 
generation of instructional and guidance/couTiSe ling resources for i\V^\ 
staff/ Public reiatiLns activities of piacecient services proroie cctrunity 
good will toward students and the school', 

A :cc;j.rehensive approach to placement requires more than- the matching 
of students^ to jobs> To effectively serve the student, services ssust be 
vieweo in the perspective of stxxient career development and be thoroughly 
integrated into all career develc^^nt efforts of the school. To achieve 
this integration requires close cooperation between place:3ent and guidance/ 
couxueimg prograjns as we!l as other school staff. ]J« following figure 
illustrates the CAi^S Model of cocpreheriSivc career placenent services. 



CARECfl PUCEMENT 



STUDENT 
CAREER OEVEIOPMENI 



SUffORTiVE 
- VoHmtm 



AAA 




AOVtSOiYCOMMITTU 



COMMUNITY 

- Employef J 

- Parents 
School Bo^ 

- SmUmpioymmi 
Swfiee 

- (Mftt ol Educiiion 
-FundiniAjinciit 



FEEDBACK 
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FOLIOW-UP 
& 

EVALUATION 

- Griduitii 

- Drop-Mti . 

- Employift 
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POSSIBLE GRGANIZAnONS PGR OffLSBnAXiCN OF PLACSBfT PBDCSMt 
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1 
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DEAN OF 
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EDUCATION 

-T" 



ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

r 



DEAN 
OF 
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DIRECTOR 
OF . 
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T 



I f r 



DIRECTOR 
OP 

PLACEMENT 
SERVICES 



I 
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DIRECTOR 
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DIRECTOR 
OF 
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1 



DIRECTOR 
OF 
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(ovez)'*- ^ o 
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Page 2 POSSIBLE OnGANIZATI0^5 FOR IMPLBlEmTIOh' OF PLACBB^r PROGRAM 
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COUNSELORS 

: — r 



ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
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COOBDINATOR 



DIRECTOR 
OF 
CENTER^ 



SECRETARY 
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seatfoL 2 
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COUNSELOR 



STUDENT AIDES 
(p.t.) 



scaooL 3 

LXAISON 
COUNSELOR 



COORDinATIOn 




ahd^development steps outlined in the previous section serve 
as -a {foundation for the placement coordinator to implenent a program tai- 
lored to the needs and realities of the local setting. Coordination of the 
career placement program deserves careful attention during iiq>lP!nentatiQnr 

Efforts aimed toward program coordination assure that services are* 
full/ integrated into the institution, avoiding dtplicationcof effort and 
maximirii^ use of resources. Achieving this integration requires a 
partnership with faculty, advdnistrators, and ccniminity members that 
ensures their fullest contribution to effective placement and minimizes 
their involvement in routine mechanics of placemer* 



CAffEER AmSTAMCE 4 PLACEMENT URVICfS 




CAREER 




rtACEMNT 






DCVELO««IENT 




MNVKEl 




iVALUATKM 


URVICES 











m^ANNINQ « DEVELOPMENT 
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A review of ca^ eerJassistax:^ and placcnerit services objectives makes 
apparent the broarf^^Sgg^. af *r}^^ activities, and resources which must 
be coordinated into a ,coiq>rehensi3re program. 

Career Devel(q}D«it' Services : 

• Provide pre-employment preparation of students to assist them to 
seek, obtain, and retain employment 

• Supplement efforts of career guidance staff to assist than in 
defining career goals 

• Provide resource services to students and faculty on requirements 
of career opportunities and the changing nature of the occupational 
wdrld 

Placement Services: 

o Assist students and fomer :>tudents in achieving career objectives 
by: 

Making known the full range of career opportunities 
Assisting them to present themselves effectively as candidates 

• Assist students to find part-time, temporary, and vacation 
employn*ent by: 

Providing financial assistance 

Providing work ejqperdlence as part of vocational education 
and career development program 

• Develop and .maintain working relationships with employers viho 
have opportunities of interest to students and former students 

Follow-Up and Evaluation: 

• Evaluate and ijn{>rove the work of the career placement program 

• Assist in evalioation of educational programs and institutional 
services 

f 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER PLACEMENT PROGRAM 



A systematic approach to the placement program requires that ccnmon 
threads nmning throughout the program and other school programs be identi- 
fied and incorporated early to insure that maxiinun- benefits are derived 
from individual effort. These cannon threads include: 

• Related goals for student career development which placement staff 
shares with other staff nenibers 

• The need to organize comiunity resources through advisory committees 
ajKl_public relations activities 

• A need for more systematic use and generation of labor market 
information - 

The extent to which a school has already achieved a systematic approach 
in any of these areas will affect the establishment of placement program 
priorities. The coordinator may well be faced with a dilenma in deciding 
whether to begin a sorely-needed placement service virtually alone and 
gradually attenipting to build partnerships or to devote early time and 
energy to organizing, human and material resources ii co a comprehensive 
system. As a word of caution, the problems reported by an overwhelming 
majority of placement survey respondents indicated that tojne is not 
likely to be available once program operation is underway. Effective 
coordination and cooperation with placement efforts already existing 
can extend the reach of the placement progrimi. 

PRIORITY STEPS IN IMPLBCNTATION 

The following functions, in order of suggested priority, offer 
a basis for planning and scheduling specific activities: 
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• Plan and develop program 

• Identify placement staff and areas of coordination 

• Create awareness of -program by students employers, and 
faculty 

• lu^Dlement placement services operations from plan 

• Implement career development services from plan 

• Inplement follow-i^ and evaluation procedures from plan 

DEVELOP SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

The following schedule of activities is based on the priority 
steps for^ii^)lenentation of a conprehensive placement program. The 
activities and time frames suggested are presented in broad terms 
and may be altered to suit the needs of particular school districts. 
For examples of related materials and ideas, refer to the resources 
noted at the right. 
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According to Donald Super (1974) , career developnent is "an ongoing 
developnental process tfarou^iout the person's lifetime involving progres- 
sively consistent and realistic career choices and the acquisition of 
career choices, can|>etencies and attitudes/' A confer ehensive career 
assistance and placement service with a goal of furthering a student's 
career developo«it would then be concerned with providing services from 
early career choice assistance to assistance in plactaent into higher 
education or a job consistwit with a student's career goals. This kind 
of service requires, in the case where the persons charged with placement 
responsibilities and career couiseling responsibilities are" not the same 
pei5on, a close working relationship between counseling and placement. 



CAREER PLANNING: Placement or Counseling? 



The interrelationship between the two departments is illustrated in 
the figure below. 
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The types of career planrung activities for which the placement pro* 
graa oay be cracemed are pre^o^ployaent preparation and career cotsiseling. 



PLACEMENT 




CAREER . 
DEVELOPMENT 



PlftCCfflSftT SfRViefl 



Th's section outlines the baiic practices and procedures carried 
out ir the operation of a placeoent office. Vhile other sections of 
the aanual describe the plaining, coordinaticn. career planning, and 
follow-up/e>aluation cevonents that aaJte up a cocprchensive career 
placenent servicBS program, the fiada^jtal puiTXJse of The progrars 
is realized through a placenent operation which effectively assists 
students to ijqplenent their career plans. While most of t'le ten:^ 
used will apply to job placenent. nny of the proncipies and actuines 
discussed apply equally to effcrts directed toward placenent in 
higher education. 

A MODEL FOR OPERATION 

Most placenent office operations can be described ur^lcr one of 
the four following basic steps: 

• Reach and interact with students in order to serve them 

• Interact with enployers (aiM educational in*titutior.s) 
in order to identify career- cq?portuni ties 

• Refer students to career apptnimities 

• Follow- through to ii^jrove the effectiveness of placenent acti- 
vities. 

EXPLANATION OF TEH<S : 

The CAPS Career PlacaMnt Model wi-11 be presented in general 
terns to facilitate its' adaptation tw any educational s«tti!i£. Further 
explanation of key texas my assist in understanding the systca to 
be described. 
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CAREER PLACaiEWr OPPOtOUjm 

" Use of this tenn refers tq the fiili range of career options open, 

to studfents. Depending upon local priorities and needs, a specific 

placement office may attempt to help students reach one or more of the 

-follovdng types of ppporttnities: 

Empdoyment : Full-, part-time, arid .crtnporary jobs for both students 
^ and graduates. Go-op fa wrk-stiKiy,d^^ 

education, and other available options for student 
. ♦ cjDployment should not be excluded, such as performing 
arts, self-enploynent and. other graduates career 
options. , ■ ' ^ 

Higher education : Opportunities for transfer to coominity colleges 
an4 four-year colleges and universities, including 
available -programs of stu^v ;uirements for entry, 
and financial assitance. \ 

Training pro^am^ : On-job- training, ap^>renticeship, trade s; ■ oris 

and connuiity skill trc.ining op^ 

Military service : Openings and requirements for active >r r^^scrve' 

duty with all military branches, including special 
training, duty, and benefit options. 

Volunteer service r Full, part-time, and temporary opportunities for 

noii-piaid hiinan resource service with local, state, 
or national agencies,^ both public and private. ^ 



H^PLOYliK MTA BASE . 

An enployer data .base refers t6 that network of information gar- 
nered through foimal and informal activities )Aiich may include manpower 
surveys, prorootionil activities, personal visits, and telephone and/or 
mail ccnnunication with eo^loyers and higher educational institutions. 
It is primiarliy throughjtbis. interaction with employers that career 

placement .opportunties are identified. Job orders, company literature, 

-> " ^ * ■ ■ 

and colleges catalogs can be added to the systematic accimulation of 

• ^ ■ ■•■^ > 

information. The base of InfQrmation accumulated constitutes a basic 

resource for job development^ infornation on^curre^t enployment trends, 

and planning activities. - „ 



• ' STUobfT DATA RASE 

This term refers to the accuaulatcd information on students gained 
throufri their interaction with the placement system. Students nee^Wig 
placement assistance are identified and reached through needs assessment 
. pranotion, referral from, school staff, walk-in, and otljer means. (Types 
of contact may invblve individual interviews for placement counseling; 
class meetings to impart placement service information and pre-employ- 
ment preparation a«istanoe; and otiier activities which result in knowledge 
of students as individuals or as a group. If a .placement service plans 
to interact individually with students, it will nccd s^se means of 
maintaining student data, for exihple, a student registration foim. 
A less formal system that only posts job orders might need only genraiized 
information about students, for exanfde how many graduating seniors are 
in which programs. 
KiiJHERRAL 

Refefral to placement opportuni^ties involves actually assisting the 
student to gain entrance to any of the career options identified above. 
While referral niay be direct (in th^ case of a student interview for a ^ 
specific job opening arranged as a result of the placement coordinators' 
telephone call to^ an employer) or indirect (the student arranges an inter- 
view after reading a job notice on the placement office bulletin board), 
this process ini)olves some isort .of interaction between the student and 
enployer data bases. 

FOLLCjW-TOROUGH 

Foliow^through of placement activities indicates the consistent » day- 
to-day efforts made to assure -that enployment opportunities are current, 
student files are up to datc^ and that the oi^tcome o{ referrals is known. 



Oppoi^unities made available through the placement office should be 
i^xJited' through telephone or nail verification with the employer, 
checking outcomes of referrals. Both students and employers pro- 
,vide sources of information on the outcome of referrals, through a 
cdmbination of telephone, mail, and personal contacts, /ftjllow- 
through Kith students placed should be made on a regular basis to 
identify any adjustment problems. Feedback obtained from these 
•studenti or their enployers provides useful information for the > 
evaluation i>f services and of educational programs. 
PLACEMEN^' 

V * 

' 'This tern indicates the implementation of a step in the career 
plan or a student involving enployment transition to another' 
educational or training setting, or othpr career alternatives con- 
sistent with individual aptitude, interest, values, and ability. 
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Resources 
See Placement. Services Section 
'•suggested Activities for 
PlAceaient O|)eration: 1, 2^ 3, 4" 



The figure on the following page illustrates the CAPS Career 
Placement Mod.el for o^ration of a placement service. The basic steps 
throjugh which the* model assists students to inpleftient career goals 
are discussed in the pages following the figure. 
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EMPLOYER DATA BASE 

-Visitation Summary 

- Employee Survey 

- Completed Job Order 
-Follow-up Information 
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Telephone Cillt 
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Special Activities 
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Follow through of 
Studenti & Employer] 




Not Hired 
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> STU DENT DATA BASE 

Registration 
, -Student 

^Graduate 
' - Drop-out 

Follow up 

- Graduate 

- Drop-out 
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Conference Projecf Direcfors 

Keith W.Sioehr-Pr^sldenf. 
Gateway TechnicQl Insrftute 

Akm E Guskin - Chancellor, 
University of Wisconsin - Porteide 

Robert 5. Swonson - Ghoncellor. 
Univeisity of Wisconsin - Stout ' 

Eugene E. Lehrmqnn • State Director,^ 
Wisconsin Board of Vocationai, 
TechnioDi and Adult Education 



Confeierjce Planning Committee 

Ofville Nelson - UW - Stout Representotlve 
Richdrd Keehniond James PokzyrvM 
UW - pQfknde Representatives 

Geiald Chiebo v^ - Stole Board of 

Voooiksnai, Technical and 

Aduir Education Represehtattve 
HubefrBibun(Facllitc»fngQ>ai^^^ v 

Jom^ Pletce/HoroW SohdMon • Gotew^ 

TechnioQi kistitute Bepiesentotlves 

Oxiiipefsortt Hofold NoHin ' UW t Siour 
t^ertnetft Mills • Gair^ 
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